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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Records of a Good Man’s. Life. By the 
Rev. C. B. Tayler, M,A., author of ** May 
You Like It,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1832... Smith, Elder, and Co... 

Tur Edinburgh Review dtaws the following 

picture of our present time. ‘ The sum of 

man’s misery is even this—that he feel himself 
crushed under the Juggernaut wheels, and 

know that J ut is no divinity, but a 

dead mechanical idol. Now this is specially 

the misery which has fallen on man in our era. 

Belief, faith, has well nigh vanished from the 

world. The youth, on awakening in this won- 

drous universe, no longer finds a competent 
theory of its wonders. Time was when, if he 
asked himself, what is man? what are the 
duties of man-? the answer stood ready written 
for him. But now the ancient groundwork 
‘plan of the all’ belies itself when brought into 
contact with reality. Mother church has, to 
the most, become a superannuated stepmother, 
whose lessons go disregarded, or are spurned at 
and scornfully gainsayed. For young valour 
and thirst of action, no ideal chivalry invites to 
heroism, preseribes what is heroic: the old 
ideal of manhood has grown obsolete. The 
thinker must, in all tenses, wander homeless, 
too often aimless, looking up to a heaven which 
is dead for him, round to an earth which is 
deaf.” Such is the profession of faith —“ if 
faith it may be called which faith had none” 
delivered from one of the principal literary 
oracles of our time; but its own contrast with 
the past, and its consequences to the present, 
are best given in its own words. ‘“‘ Action, in 
those old days, was easy, was voluntary, for 
the divine worth of human things lay acknow- 
ledged ; 5; ation was wholesome, for it ranged 
itself as the handmaiden of action; what could 
not so range itself, died out its natural death 
by neglect. Loyalty still hallowed obedience, 
and made rule noble; there was still something 
to be loyal to : the godlike stood embodied under 
many a symbol in men’s interests and business; 
the finite shadowed forth the Infinite ; eternity 
looked through time. The life of man was 
encompassed and overcanopied by a glory of 

Heaven, even as his dwelling-place by the 

azure vault. How changed in these new days! 

Truly may it be said, the Divinity has with- 

drawn from the earth. Not godhood, but 

an iron ignoble circle of necessity embraces all 
Heroic action is paralysed ; for what 

of worth now remains unquestionable?” And 
such, even by one who doubts, is admitted to 
the consequence of doubt. Well might the 

Saviour of mankind say, “ by their fruits shall 

ye know them.” And this growth of infidelity, 

ted of vanity and nurtured of vain repin- 
ings—this upas-tree of the head— what are its 
fruits but death — what is its shadow but deso- 
lation to those who dwell beneath? Is there 
that man living who can say, “I am the better 
or the happier for this assertion of my self-suf- 
ficiency, at the expense of my support?” Re- 
» loyalty, chivalry, fame, could we dis- 





pense with their stirring and inherent impulses, 
what would.it advantage us? Fortunately, it 
is not in our power, for it is not in our nature, 
to cast them utterly from us. While a human 
soul and a human heart are. left us, we must ad- 
mit our weakness, and its admission will raise a 
cry from the sas « 6 waves of our life—“ Lord, 
save us, or we perish !”” Still, we must look up 
to an earthly superiority, and with a reverence 
inseparable from that power which is order; 
still, we must have a higher ideal for action 
than its common-place necessities; still, we 
shall desire the approbation of our kind, and 
feel that the memory we leave behind is pre- 
cious in our sight. igion, loyalty, chivalry, 
and fame—let their spirit depart from our clay, 
and we are indeed as the dust under our feet. 
But the eloquent remorse of the passage we 
have quoted is yet but the voice of the few, 
not the belief of the many. Still there are mil- 
lions in the land who have not bowed the knee 
to this Baal of scepticism; to whom duty, order, 
belief, and hope, are yet divine. 

Amid the feverish, hollow, violent, and theo- 
retic pages now falling like leaves in a storm, 
our attention has been particularly arrested by 
the work before us. It is the history of a 
truly religious man, one so beautifully described 
in the verse cited from Malachi: +** The law 
of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was 
not found in his lips; he walked with God in 
peace and equity, and did turn many away 
from iniquity.” It is the history of a life 
spent in the offices of peace and of piety, in 
quiet and in seclusion, benefiting all within 
its influence, and blessed ini Brought 
into contrast with the previous picture of ex- 
istence which we have quoted, the effect 
somewhat resembled passing suddenly }from 
some squalid street in London, dimly seen in 
the cold gray light of morning, a few spectral 
figures gliding stealthily around, with shame 
and crime legibly imprinted on every bowed- 
down head and. low footstep; the atmosphere, 
confined between the near and smoky roofs, 
oppressing the breath, and the outward dirt of 
the houses telling of the poverty within. Pass 
suddenly from this wretchedness of St. Giles’s 
to the fresh face of the open country; the glad 
sunshine is breaking forth cheerfully, the green 
fields are glittering with dew, the boughs of 
the old trees are stirring with the wind, the 
windows of the cottages are bright with the 
daybreak, the lark is up_and singing, and the 
air is fragrant with opening flowers. Would 
not the mere instinct of our nature feel delight, 
and, while it pitied and loathed the one scene, 
would it not rejoice in the health and cheerful- 
ness of the other? And such is the contrast 
between our existence as drawn in the passage 
we have quoted, and as drawn in these pages : 
in the one as consumed by vain doubts and 
vainer despair, and in the other as passed .in 
active benevolence and quiet content, whose 
reward and stimulus was piety. Next to this 
deep and fervent feeling, which, to use a quota- 
tion of his own, is wrought in, ** like a thread 
of gold,”’ through all that he writes, we should 





mark, as the great characteristic of Mr. Tayler’s 
style, his exquisite perception of the beautiful— 
that pure and fine taste to which a bright day 
is inspiration —which is tichly imbued with 
the poetry dwelling in leaf and flower, and 
which finds matter of deep delight and thank- 
fulness in that loveliness which only a pious 
and contented spirit discovers in nature. The 
hero of these pages is a clergyman, who has 
pursued his holy vocation from inclination, 
and who endeavours to make his life one con- 
stant fulfilment of the sacred vow made in his 
name at his baptism, and confirmed by the will 
and judgment of his riper years. The narra- 
tive parts are written with that simple earnest. 
ness, that air of truth and life, which made the 
great charm of Mr. Tayler’s previous composi- 
tions — where imagination brings out, but does 
not destroy, reality. We shall extract one or 
two favourite passages; but this is a work 
which must be read throughout. We must 
apply Wordsworth’s lines to this delineation of 
a humble Christian : 
«* And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 

“ True and false Light.— There are many 
false lights in the world. There is but one 
true light. °Tis our nature tobe drawn forth 
and dazzled by those false lights, by world] 
ambition, carnal pleasure, uncertain riches. We 
seek the sparkling but fatal deceit, we encircle 
it, hover nearer and nearer, Warnings there 
are to stop us in our deluded course. A kind 
hand would often stop us, often it is thrust 
between us and the scorching glare, too often 


with too many in vain. They reach the objéth, igg. 


of their desire, but it becomes their destruction: 
The true light, the source of life, and cheerful- 
ness, and peace, has shined in vain for them ; 
has been shunned as if it were some horrible 
and pestilential meteor. Would you see the 
parable of this in nature’s volume? See the 
moth drawn forth by the glare of a mean and 
rank-smelling candle, Its red and glowing 
flame proves only too attractive; the insect 
hovers near@ and nearer, and the hand of the 
observer is often thrust before the treacherous 
light: how very often is the warning offered 
in vain, the flame is reached, but With it death. 
For the same insect, the bright and glorious 
sun, the source of health and life, has shined in 
vain; the moth has shunned it; we seldom see 
it on the wing till the bright and beautiful sun 
has come to its setting.” 

“ Walking in the country on an autumnal 
day is like conversing with a friend whom we 
are about to lose, whose death we know to be 
near. Every falling leaf is like the last. words 
of those who will soon speak to us no more,” 

‘¢ The man who deems sorrow for past sin, 
without a newness of life following, to be re- 
pentance, is like one who takes medicine for a 
disease without caring to be restored to new 
health by it.” 

‘‘ There may be a cloud without a rainbow, 
but there cannot be a rainbow without a cloud.” 

We regret we have not room for the story 
of Martha Firman, with which we have beep 
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exceedingly pleased. Some of the tales in the 
second volume are old friends—some come with 
novel attractions —and among these, Anne 
of Cleves deserves peculiar mention. It was 
not easy to make a heroine out of the unat- 
tractive German, and yet that Mr. Tayler has 
succeeded in making Anne of Cleves a most 
interesting one, none who read the present 
story will, we think, deny. We have only 
room for its opening scene. 

“¢¢ Your highness must be tired of this long 
sitting,’ said the painter, laying down his pallet 
and brushes, and making a low obeisance to the 
Lady Anne; ‘ but never,’ he continued, ‘ have 
I found a lady so patient and considerate as 
yourself under the wearisome restraint which 
painters must impose.” ‘ In truth, good master 
Holbein,’ replied the lady, with a good-hu- 
moured smile, ‘the restraint is rather a plea- 
sant entertainment to me. You have been in 
many countries, and have a blunt but lively 
manner of describing the ways of foreign 
courts. I will not conceal from you, that I am 
half angry to find you finishing that portrait 
so speedily ; I would fain have heard somewhat 
more of the stately court of London, of the 
king, and the nobles there. However, our 
pleasant parleys are over, and you no doubt will 
be many leagues on your journey to the court 
of Henry of England before this hour to-mor- 
row.—Come forward, ladies,’ said the princess, 
addressing herself to several of her attendants, 
‘ pass your opinion on the picture before I see 
it. Fear not to discompose good master Hol- 


bein: he is too perfect in his art to mind a 
woman’s censure; and, having finished his 
work, no remark of ours would prompt his 
humour or his pencil to desire or effect a 
change.’ A young and simpering dame came 
forward first, mincing in her steps, and tossing 


back her head, and looked upon the portrait 
with half-closed eyes, and then she vowed and 
wished there was but half the truth in the 
tongues of other men, as in the pencil of good 
master Holbein; and then she wondered to 
herself to find so fair and so exact a counter- 
part of her most fair and gracious mistress ; 
and then another and another came, and all 
agreed that the portrait was wondrous like. 
Some were mere flatterers; and some, from 
simple love to their kind mistress, were pleased 
to find so bright a picture of a face they loved. 
‘ T differ from you all,’ said the Princess Anne, 
who had now risen from her chair, and stood 
before the picture. ‘ I tell you honestly, master 
Holbein, that you may be a wondrous fine lim. 
ner, and a man of genius in your art, but with 
your pencil you are a mere courtier. I had 
hoped, from your bluff downright speech, that 
you were made of better stuff; but you are 
like the rest about king’s houses, a most egre- 
gious flatterer. Look you here. See what a 
tair and comely damsel! Nature must set to 
work afresh to make this ill-favqured face and 
form of mine like yon bright limning. I have 
been used to a very different portraiture when 
I have looked upon myself. Stand beside me, 
opposite this mirror,’ said the lady, motioning 
the painter to one of the large pier glasses 
which adorned the walls of the saloon. ‘ Here, 
master Holbein, ‘here is the true picture, and 
here I look in vain for the soft and rose-like 
bloom of yonder cheek; nor could I bite my 
lips to such a dainty red as you have given me; 
methinks those eyes in shape and lustre are 
very different from mine: in short, I am plain 
and awkward, and built by nature like a serv- 
ing wench, while you have made me fair and 
delicate enough for what I may perchance be 
destined to become, a monarch’s queen.’ ‘ Na 





art of man, my Lady Anne of Cleves,’ replied 
the painter, half out of humour with her down- 
right and plain-spoken honesty, ‘no art of man 
could ever match with the poorest specimen of 
that great master-hand, who not only moulded 
the human frame into such excellent proportion, 
but breathed the spirit of god-like life and ani- 
mation into * ° *°* But 
here he suddenly broke off his speech, feeling, 
perhaps, that he was both by nature and by 
habit too unskilled to maintain any argument 
by the mere trickery of glozing and specious 
words ; besides, he could not choose but feel 
in his heart a slight conviction that the Lady 
Anne was right, and that he had rather 
obeyed the Lord Cromwell’s commands than 
the promptings of his own eye and hand. 
Therefore he bluntly stopped his ears to the 
words which were visibly trembling on the 
lips of the lady; and ere she could give them 
utterance, he said; * By the permission of 
your highness I take my leave forthwith, to 
seek an audience of the duke, your father, and 
then will on to England with all reasonable 
speed.’ * Go, if you please, good master,’ re- 
plied the lady; * but take this as my parting 
charge and counsel. If you bear that fresh and 
graceful limning to the English Henry, go 
with it yourself, and tell him with an honest 
tongue, that she who sat for it is but a homely 
body.’ ” 

A portrait of Mr. Tayler is affixed to these 
volumes ; it will be valuable to his friends, and 
attractive to his general readers. It is impos- 
sible not to take a personal interest in one 
whose writings overflow with so much piety, 
such sincerity, and such earnest and simple 
kindliness of heart. We do believe this work 
is calculated to do much good;—we doubt 
whether we could give it praise more gratifying 
to the author, 








Fauna Boreali-Americana ; or, the Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America, &c. 
Part Second. The Birds by W. Swainson, 
Esq. and John Richardson, M.D.  4to. 
pp. 523. Plates and wood-cuts. London, 
1832. Murray. 

Wrtt-established facts leave no room for re- 

petition. In the various branches of natural 

science, the chances of a work being complete 
are greater the higher we ascend in the scale of 
organisation; the species are less numerous, 
more attainable, more distinct, and, need we 
add ? as resulting from the same increased com- 
plexity of structure, more interesting in their 
various forms, habits, and instincts. The ad- 
venturous journeys of those who first penetrated 
the wilds of North America have often excited 
our sympathy ; but those which with undeviat- 
ing perseverance were continued, despite of all 
natural obstacles by land and by sea, in the 
prosecution of a noble purpose, full of hair- 
breadth escapes, and painful with the hard- 
ships and sufferings of our bold and skilful 
countrymen, have yet left behind them a more 
valuable claim to our gratitude, and a more 
certain assurance of immortality, than the me- 
mory of courage and devotion in the contribu- 
tions made to science, and the facts that have 
added to our knowledge of the earth’s surface. 

In the department of zoology, the first part of 

the North American Fauna, with its graphic 

illustrations by Landseer, will always remain a 

source of national pride. In ornithology, 

previous to these expeditions, little or nothing 
had been done. Vancouver, Portlock, Meares, 
and Langdorf, have left no certain information. 

Pennant had accumulated the facts transmitted 

by the fur companies, or gathered together by, 
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Forster, Edwards, and a few others. The re. 
sults of Kotzebue’s voyage are not yet known; 
and Beechey’s researches on the north-west 
coast remain to be published, But every 
thing that had been obtained in the several 
voyages in the Arctic Seas, made by Ross and 
Parry ; the specimens collected during the in. 
defatigable researches of Mr. David Douglas, 
and acquired during the two expeditions of 
Franklin and Richardson,—the first on the 
Saskatchewan, at Fort Enterprise, on Great 
Slave Lake, and at York Factory, and the 
second at Fort Franklin, Great Bear Lake, 
—and again, in 1827, with the assistance of 
Mr. Drummond, on the banks of the Saskat. 
chewan ; are described in the present work, 
which, if any thing, surpassing its predecessor 
in interest and beauty of illustration, will al. 
ways be a monument to the indomitable enter. 
prise and intellectual capabilities of those who 
were engaged in expeditions which enhance 
the dignity, while they reflect so much credit 
on the generous ardour for knowledge in the 
government of that country whence they ema. 
nated. 

North America presents us with two hun. 
dred and sixty-seven birds, of which twenty. 
seven were previously described by Pennant 
and Vigors as inhabitants of the north-west 
coast, and probably not above sixty remain to 
be detected. Few of these birds are resident; 
the raven, and Canadian and short-billed jays, 
are the only species recognised as being equally 
numerous at their breeding places in winter 
and in summer. Many of the waders breed 
and rear their offspring during the two short 
summer months of the Arctic regions. The 
passenger pigeons do not visit the Fur coun. 
tries, where they breed, until after they have 
reared a brood, and quitted the breeding-places 
in Kentucky. Many other birds also breed in 
succession in different districts. A large pro- 
portion of the migratory birds arrive in the 
higher latitudes in flocks, but disperse in pairs 
soon afterwards; and some, as the Eméberiza 
nivalis and Lapponica, which winter within the 
limits of the Fur countries, assemble during 
that season in large flocks, but separate when 
they reach their breeding places. Parus atri- 
capillus and Linaria minor live in small fami- 
lies in the winter only; the Tetraonide (par- 
tridges and grouse) form coveys of ten or twelve 
in summer and the middle of winter, but 
make their spring and autumn movements to 
and from their breeding places in great assem- 
blages. The Corvus corax congregates only in 
the pairing season, in the beginning of March, 
when as many as fifteen or twenty may be 
seen together for a few days, until each has 
chosen a mate. Many of the Sturnide, the 
Columba migratoria, and Pelicanus onocrotalus, 
fly in dense flocks all the summer. The Hirun- 
dinide and Laride breed in societies, and hunt 
for their food in numbers together; but they 
do not appear to move in concerted flights, 
like the birds we have last mentioned. The 
Anatide, again, feed together, but generally 
make their nests in remote and solitary spots. 
The vultures, which are three in number, 
belong to the rocky mountains and Saskat- 
chewan, but visit even the southern states of 
America. There are fourteen of the eagle 
tribe, mostly inhabiting the rocky mountains, 
and all migratory, with the exception of the 
Falco Islandicus and Aceipiter palwmbarius. 
The owls, ten in number, are mostly residents, 
and some of them beautiful birds. The shrikes 
are eight in number, and the thrush tribe pre- 
sents a similar numerical proportion. 
interesting family of the Sylviade does not 
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exceed fifteen species; the Ampelide four; the 
Fringillide sixteen; the Sturnide eight ; the 
Corvide seven; the Picide nine; the Cer- 
thiade three; the Trochilide two (rare visit- 
ants); the Hirundinide six; the Caprimul- 
gide two; the Haleyonide comprises the belted 
kingfisher, the only one that inhabits North 
America; the Tetraonide six, with numerous 
varieties; the Columbide are represented by 
the migratory or passenger-pigeon alone. This 
celebrated bird arrives in the Fur countries in 
the latter end of May, and departs in October 
often in numbers that are scarcely credited 
by those who have not beheld them. Wilson 
estimates a flock, which continued to fly over 
his head in an equal stream for the greatest 
part of a day, to have been a mile in breadth, 
and two hundred and forty miles in length,— 
comprehending, at three pigeons to a square 
yard, upwards of two thousand two hundred 
and thirty millions. The Grallatores afford 
forty-one species; the Natatores thirty-two; 
and the Anatid@ thirty-three. As might have 
been anticipated, from the character of the 
country, the waders and swimmers are by far 
the most numerous in species, though the 
pigeons must surpass them far in individual 
numbers, exceeding in that respect the pro- 
digious flights of the sooty pelican which have 
been observed in the Southern Ocean. Most 
of the swimming birds winter in Pennsyl- 
vania, and migrate in summer to rear their 
young in the Fur countries. Forty-two species, 
however, breed in both these, and winter fur- 
ther south; thirty-five winter to the south. 
ward, are birds of passage in the parallel of 
Philadelphia in spring and autumn, and breed 
in summer in the Fur countries. This is also 
the case with a large proportion of the waders. 
Thirty-four in all of the former have also 
been detected on the north Georgian Islands 
and adjoining seas. In the same spots Sir 
Edward Parry’s expedition met with nine 
waders; and six other families furnished one 
species each, namely,—the great snowy owl, 
the snow bunting, the raven, an undescribed 
species of swallow, the American goatsucker, 
and the beautiful rock grouse. Upwards of 
sixty-two water birds, numerous waders, several 
of the hawk tribe, and a few other birds, are 
common to the Old World and to the Fur 
countries. 

The plates are numbered from the first part 
of the Fauna, and comprise representations of 
fifty different species. The character of birds 
of temperate or cold climates is not great bril- 
liancy of plumage; but this is more than com- 
pensated by great delicacy of form, and marked 
development of those parts with which are 
connected rapidity of flight or strength of 
wing; in land birds for the pursuit or seizure 
of prey, and in aquatic for long journeys in 
boisterous seas, and to endow them with the 
capability of swift progression in either ele- 
ment. Some of the plates, more especially 
among the falcon tribe, are noble specimens of 
art, and preserve, what has been much neglected 
m natural history, the physiognomical charac- 
ters of the birds. All of them are coloured ; and 
some, as the Arctic blue bird, are as beautiful 
and as pleasing in their robes of various hues 
a8 any of those tropical gems which enliven 
dusty museums. 

It is well known to our readers, that some 
of the most eminent zoologists in this country 
have developed principles of natural arrange- 
ments, founded upon the proposition, that every 
natural series of beings in its progress from a 
given point, either actually returns, or evinces 
@ tendency to return, again to that point, 





thereby forming a circle. This principle, 
which is stated to annihilate the system of the 
illustrious Swede, was first laid down by Mac- 
leay with respect to the insect tribe; and the 
explanation of not only its various details, but 
of the facts to be deduced from them, has been 
a source of bitter invective between men who 
should be governed by higher motives for 
action. 

We hold that, however important to this 
system, the question, whether a genus which 
seems allied to two different families may be 
placed in either, according to its external 
characters, still that, in the first zoological 
work ever published under the immediate au- 
thority of the British government, these con- 
siderations were, to say the least, misplaced ; 
though, supposing this not to be the case, we 
might inquire, if groups are but small circles, 
within families or classes as larger circles, or, 
in the language of the school, if circles vary in 
extent and value, is it not consistent with a 
system founded on “ the method in which the 
organs and properties of natural beings vary,” 
or on the “ theory of representation,” in which 
the contents of a circle or group are symboli- 
cally represented by the contents of all other 
circles in the same class of animals, that all 
circles should re-enter into one another ; just as 
to ascertain if a group is complete or perfect, 
we would put each of its divisions to the test of 
returning into itself, and yet the groups be 
definite as far as they could be so, in a system 
possessing so little stability as a circular theory 
of various numbers. 

Mr. Swainson, throwing off the shackles of 
his predecessors, Macleay and Fries, states 
that, after eight years of almost unceasing de- 
votion to the investigation, and no inconsider- 
able portion of two years occupied in revising 
the groups of the present work, and submitting 
their contents to many and diversified tests, all 
the results of his analysis of natural groups 
tend to shew, that the primary circles of each 
group are invariably three. And what are 
these tests? Variety in the organisation of 
natural beings, identities and analogies in 
form, structure, or even colour, so numerous, 
that they can, with the most tantalising inge- 
nuity, be brought to demonstrate, not only 
that the circle which the one describes is not 
the circle of another, but that the circular ar- 
rangement of any class of the animal kingdom 
is tertiary, quaternary, or quinary, according 
to the theoretical opinions of the investigator. 
‘* Circles,” says Mr. Swainson, ‘* may be, and 
have been formed with such a deceitful ap- 
pearance of following nature, that the most 
eminent and the most cautious have been led 
into a belief that they were strictly natural.” 
He further goes on to say, that among groups 
of acertain value, as genera and sub-families, 
—and it is precisely among these that the 
theory meets with its practical application,— 
there is not one in three that can be tested by 
returning into itself; arising partly from our 
superficial acquaintance with forms, and partly 
from there being many real gaps in the chain of 
continuity. It is true, that much research 
has been shewn in the establishment of these 
groups with their typical and aberrant mem- 
bers; as if nature had created a type that 
should be normal, and two or three that, not even 
satellites or dependants, should yet fill up that 
circle as aberrant or anormal creations ; though 
now and then one should be left that natural- 
ists might be puzzled to fill up the gap! Thus 
research has, we fear, been wasted on a very 
illusory pursuit ; and the time, we hope, is not 
far distant, when some master mind will revise 
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the classifications of men as applied to the 
creations of nature, and then we may see the 
proud vagaries and seductive dogmata of spe- 
culative but erring minds restrained in the less 
inviting but iron frame-work of truth. 





Britain’s Historical Drama; a Series of Na- 
tional Tragedies. By J. F. Pennie. 8vo. 
pp. 547. London, 1832. Maunder. 

We think Mr. Pennie will best explain his 
own design. ‘* The following tragedies are in- 
tended to form a portion of a national dramatic 
work ; not merely devoted to the purposes of 
illustrating certain particular events, which 
stand like lofty aud isolated rocks amid the 
downward rolling stream of British history, 
but also to display a faithful picture of the 
manners, customs, and religious observances of 
those various nations that have successively 
obtained the possession and dominion of this 
island.” : 

The volume contains four dramas. The first, 
Arivina, depicts the time of the Roman inva- 
sion. The Imperial Pirate also illustrates an- 
other period of the same struggle. The Dragon 
King is during the contest with the Saxons ; 
and Edwin and Elgiva embodies the cruel tra- 
gedy, which must be familiar to all readers of 
English history. Mr. Pennie has entered into 
his subject with enthusiasm, that great support 
of industry; and, to say nothing of the talent, 
the application given to collect material whereon 
that talent may be exercised, has been unre- 
mitting. The notes embody an immense mass 
of information. Of the dramas, our favourites 
are The Imperial Pirate and The Dragon King. 
The following soliloquy will be a specimen of 
Mr. Pennie’s poetical feeling; for the more 
active scenes, we must refer our readers to the 
dramas themselves. 

** Hail, hour of eve! when fond remembrance flings 
Her aie of pleasing sadness o'er the soul, 
Recalling words and forms of those we love, 
Whom death or distance from our arms hath torn. 
This is the hour I come to mourn the dead, 
Where I have raised a monument to him 
Whose bones lie tombless on some battle-field, 
Far from his native land !—Kind Nature shares 
My hopeless grief—from the dim forest comes 
Sad music, like the sound of lonely harps 
When they foretell the fall of warrior-kings: 
The river wanders by with plaintive voice, 

And the leaf-hidden nightingale laments 

With passionate feeling, as if she had lost 

By fowler’s snare, like me, her gentle mate ! 

O, that my soul could with yon sun-bird mount 
Where, purple-clouded, on the world below 
Gleams a rich glory, like the gate of heaven; 
There dwell in light and blissfulness with thee, 
My loved, my lost Ambrosius !” 

The Druid chorus is very spirited. 

“ CHORUS OF BARDS: DIRGE. 
Semi-Chorus. 
** Mightiest of the mighty thou ! 
Regal pearl-wreaths decked thy brow; 
On thy shield the lion shone, 
Glowing like the setting sun ! 
And thy leopard-helmet’s frown, 
lay of thy renown, 
O’er thy foemen terror spread, 
Grimly flashing on thy head. 
Master of the fiery steed,— 
And the chariot in its speed, 
As its sithe-wedged wheels of blood 
Through the battle’s crimson flood, 
Onward rushing, put to flight 
E’en the stoutest men of might,— 
Age to age shall tell thy fame ; 
Thine shall be a deathless name ! 
Bards shall raise the song for thee 
In the halls of chivalry. 


Grand Chorus. 
His shall be a pe pire 
Robes of gold shall feed the fire; 
Amber, gums, and richest pearl, 
On his bed of glory hurl: 
Fee ape of his conquering might, 
Skulls of foes, and banners bright, 
Shields, and splendid armour, won 
When the combat-day was done, 
On his blazing death-pile heap, 
Where the brave in glory sleep! 
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And the Romans’ vaunted pride, 

Their eagle-god, in blood-streams dyed, 
Which, amid the battle’s roar, 

From their yay ships he tore; 

Hurl it, hurl it in the flame, 

And o’er it raise the loud acclaim ! 

Let the captive and the steed 

On his death-pile nobly bleed ; 

Let his hawks and war-dogs share 

His glory, as they claimed his care. 


Semi-Chorus. 
Silent is his hall of shields 
In Rath-col’s dim and woody fields, — 
Night-winds round his lone hearth sing 
‘The fall of Prythian’s warlike king !— 
Now his home of happy rest 
Is in the bright isles of the west ; 
There, in stately halls of gold, 
He, with the mighty chiefs of old, 
Quaffs the horn of hydromel 
To the harps’ melodious swell 
Ahd on hills of om. 
With airy bow of lightning sheen, 
Hunts the shadowy deer-herd fice 
In their dim-embowered retreat. 
He is free to roam at will 
O’er sea and sky, o’er heath and hill. 
When our fathers’ spirits rush 
On the blast and crimson gush 
Of the cloud-fire, through the storms, 
Like the meteor’s brilliant forms, 
He shall come to the heroes’ shout 
In the battle’s gory rout ; 
He shall stand by the stone of death, 
When the captive yields his breath ; 
And in halls of revelry 
His dim spirit oft shail be. 

Grand Chorus. 
Shout, and fill the hirlass horn, 
Round the dirge-feast quaff till morn: 
Songs and joy sound o'er the heath, 
For he died the warrior’s death ! 
Garlands fling u the fire, 
His shall be a noble pyre ! 
And his tomb befit a king, 
Encircled with a regal ring 
Which shall to latest time declare 
That a princely chief lies there, 
Who died to set his country free, 
Who fell for British liberty ; 
His renown the harp shall sin, 
To mail-clad chief and battle-king, 
And fire the mighty warrior’s sou 
Long as eternal agés roll !” 


Now that spectacle is so much the order of 
the day, what a splendid historical drama might 


be formed on Mr. Pennie’s model! A scenic 
representation, beginning with the Druids, and 
brought down to our own time, each scene 
representing some great event, with the cos- 
tume and accessories as accurate as possible, — 
what a mass of interest and information might 
be made to pass over the stage! Such a drama 
would be an historical monument; and the 
youthful frequenters of the theatre would learn 
more of the actions and manners of their an- 
cestors in one evening, than could be acquired 
in months of close reading. To take two in- 
stances that at this moment occur to us,—what 
a fine scene might be made of Harold swear- 
ing fidelity to William the Conqueror on the 
relics: Normans and Saxons, all that was 
characteristic of the time, might be brought 
upon the stage. The other is the vow of the 
Peacock, taken by Edward III. in honour, 
and at the instigation, of his queen Philippa, 
when he declared war against France. What 
a complete picture might this be made of 
chivalry and its ordinances! We observe a 
most respectable list of subscribers to Mr. 
Pennie’s volume. He well deserves encourage- 
ment. The work is dedicated to the King. 








Journal of a Tour made in the Years 1828-9, 
through Styria, Carniola, and Italy, whilst 
accompanying Sir Humphry Davy. By 
J.J. Tobin, M.D. 12mo. pp. 242. Lon- 
don, 1832. Orr. 

A PLEasinG little book, and prettily orna- 

mented with engravings. A few selections 

will recommend it to all who love such light 
literature and an agreeable fireside volume. 
** Tschl has byt one church, which is Catho- 


lic. A small theatre is being erected, and is 
to be finished by the middle of the season, 
which will be in July. The houses are all 
arranged for lodgers, and rooms may be hid on 
any scale, from those adapted to the habits of 
the most simple and retired individual to those 
of the prince and his suite. The lodgings are 
dear, but living, on the contrary, is very cheap. 
An excellent dinner at the ¢able d’héte, where 
I usually dine, costs from one to two paper or 
schein florins (ninepence-halfpenny to twenty- 
pence English); but a person may dine at what 
expense he pleases, as the dinner is always 
served @ Ja carte, and a good plate of soup costs 
not more than one penny. A few days after 
our arrival, I met at the table d’hote Mr. B—, 
a most agreeable and well-informed man, with 
whom I enjoyed many a walk in the neigh- 
bourhood during his stay, which was unfortu- 
nately of short duration. Sir Humphry is 
now engaged in composing a new work, which 
he intends to call A Vision. This usually 
occupies our mornings. He dictates to me for 
an hour or two, then reads over what has been 
written, which I afterwards copy off fair, and 
at twelve o’clock he takes a bath. These baths 
are made with the mother-water, or residue 
which remains after the greater part of the 
salt has been orystallised out of the salt water 
by evaporation, and is an intensely strong solu- 
tion of chloride of sodium and some other salts. 
This is diluted according to prescription for the 
various patients, so many gallons to so much 
common water. The same solution of salt is 
also employed for douche and shower-baths, 
which are much used, and said to be very effi- 
cacious. The situation and arrangement of 
the vapour-baths are rather extraordinary. 
Above the large boiler in the pan-house, on 
the scaffolding which supports the roof, and 
from which the boiler is suspended, a number 
of small closets are erected, in which the person 
taking the bath is seated, so that he is not only 
completely surrounded by the vapour of the 
boiling salt water, but breathes an air impreg- 
nated with many volatile particles. These 
baths are used twice a-day, and the patient 
usually remains in his cabinet or walks along 
the gallery suspended over the pan from one to 
two hours at a time, which proves in a variety 
of cases of the greatest utility. Sir Humphry 
generally dines at three, and afterwards goes 
out fishing, with his servant, and often does 
not return till nine o’clock, when I read to 
him. * * * * 
29th. Sir Humphry this morning finished his 
Vision, which, he tells me, is really founded on 
a dream that he had some years ago, in which 
he found himself borne through the firmament 
from planet to planet. a " - 

“ We reached the gate of Trieste about four 
o’clock, and after driving through some fine 
wide streets wholly paved with flag-stones, and 
across the Ponterosso, a miserable little bridge, 
we took up our quarters at the Locanda 
Grande, in the market-place; but our rooms 
looked towards the harbour and sea, and imme- 
diately beneath them we heard the joyous noise 
and bustle of the sailors. What a difference 
between this town and the inland cities of 
Germany! ‘There all seems dead or asleep, 
and hardly a living soul is to be seen in the 
streets ; here, on the contrary, all is activity 
and animation. The representatives of all 
nations seem assembled here,—Italians, Ger- 
mans, English, and Americans, with Greeks 
and Turks in their national dresses, are seen 
walking through the streets or sitting before 
the doors of the cafés: this latter applies es- 





pecially to the Turks, who, in their graceful 
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costume with their long pipes, attract the no. 
tice of every stranger unaccustomed to see in. 
dividuals of this nation. = ” * 

“I left Trieste early this morning, with a 
guide, to visit the-grotto. After a three hours’ 
walk over two very long and steep hills, from 
which, however, the view over the Adriatic, with 
numberless white sails flitting across its waves, 
the two coasts, the harbour with its shipping, the 
town and the gardens surrounding it planted 
with cypresses and olives, was magnificent, we 
reached Corneale, a small and dirty village, and 
having here provided ourselves with a man car. 
rying a large lamp, and some boys with can. 
dles, proceeded over some very rough and 
stony fields to the grotto. The entrance was 
not, as I had expected, in the side of a hill, but 
in the open fields, and surrounded by a wall. 
Having lighted our lamp and candles, I took 
off my coat, and we began the descent down 
some very slight wooden stairs, the steps and 
railing of which were, as I afterwards found to 
my cost, not only slippery, but quite rotten 
from the continual dripping. The entrance, 
or hall, is a fine lofty dark vault, supported in 
the middle by one enormous stalactite column. 
Beyond this the cave becomes narrower, and 
the numberless stalactites of all sizes present a 
greater variety of forms than it is possible to 
describe : immense cauliflowers, trunks of 
trees, fruits; rounds and ovals of all sizes, 
from that of a marble to globes of many feet in 
diameter ; pyramids rising up from below, and 
whose bases are lost in profound darkness; 
myriads of peaks hanging from the roof, often 
invisible to the eye, are seen at every step. 
These different forms, the deathlike stillness of 
the cave, the total darkness, except in those 
points where the guides placed themselves so 
as to illuminate the most striking objects ; 
deep precipices before and around me, from out 
of which here.and,.theze a.aingle snow-white 
column rose, formed, and still forming, by the 
water which falls in measured time from the 
unseen roof; the flickering lights of our can- 
dles,— al] this, and the thought of where I 
should roll to were I to slip from the frail 
steps into one of those dark abysses, produced 
an indescribable feeling of awe and fear. De- 
scending further into the cavern, we passed by 
the Lion’s head, the Melon, the Death’s head, 
and the two magnificent single pillars, the one 
plain, the other beautifully fiuted, both of 
which, upon being struck by the hand, emit a 
loud sonorous sound, that thrills mournfully 
through the surrounding silence. Beyond 
these we came to the Waterfall, one of the 
finest specimens of stalactites in the cavern ; 
other pillars and pyramids ; and last of all to 
the Baldachin, or canopy formed of beautifully 
fluted hanging stalactites. Beyond this point 
the cave had not been explored, as the preci- 
pices are very dangerous. Even the descent to 
this spot is not very safe, being often along very 
narrow slippery paths and rotten stairs, or 
rather ladders. On my return I sketched 
different subjects in the cave, and whilst draw- 
ing the entrance-hall, incautiously sat upon 
the wooden hand-rail, when I heard a sudden 
crack, and felt that I was falling backwards. 
Not being able to recover myself, I slipped 
from rock to rock, turning twice over head and 
heels, but without injury, and with perfect 
presence of mind, although I expected every 
instant to be dashed over the edge of a preci- 
pice. As soon as I felt my fall become slower, 
I stopped myself with my hands, with my head 
downwards, and my heels in the air. In this 
position I remained some minutes, not daring 





to move a finger, till the guide came down 
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through the rocks with his lamp to my assist- 
ance; with his help I regained my feet, and 
found that I had been lying on the very verge 
of a smooth rock, beneath which was a dark 
and impenetrable abyss. My next fall would 
probably have been into eternity. After the 
whirl of my brain had passed away, I found, 
with the exception of some light bruises, that 
I had not injured myself, as the rocks were 
very smooth and round. Having reascended, 
we left the cave, and I sat for a long time in 
the fresh air, as I felt very sick. The guide 
and the boy had been exceedingly terrified, 
and still looked as pale as I think I must have 
done myself ; nor shall I soon forget the shriek 
they uttered when they saw me falling. After 
a draught of water that was very refreshing, 
though from a dirty pool in the field, and pay- 
ing the man and boys who had been in the 
grotto with me for upwards of two hours, I 
returned to Trieste, where the tailor and a 
good dinner set every thing to rights again. 
sir Humphry had just received two living tor- 
pedos, and made some experiments with them 
upon the power and effect of their electricity, 
which he seemed inclined to think of a peculiar 
kind. a ’ ag ‘ef 

‘‘ From Trewalchen we went on toAdelsberg, 
where we did not arrive till night ; and as Sir 
Humphry said that he should the next morn- 
ing go on to Zirknitz, I determined to visit the 
principle grotto in the night. There are two 
here, the grotto of the Magdalen, long known 
and celebrated as being the only spot in which 
the Proteus Anguinus had been found; and 
the great grotto, only lately discovered, and 
more remarkable for the variety and grandeur 
of the stalactite formations which it contains. 
After having read to Sir Humphry till nearly 
ten, I set out, accompanied by three guides fur- 


nished with lamps and some pounds of candles, 
We walked across the fields for about a mile in 
darkness, the moon not having yet risen, till 
we came to a slight ascent which brought us to 


a door in the mountain. ‘The guides here 
lighted their lamps, and cut the candles into 
bits, and unlocking the door, we entered and 
found ourselves in a low and dark passage. Two 
of the guides went on before with the candles, 
and I followed a few minutes after with the 
other, the only one of the three who spoke 
German. The passage brought us to the top 
of a rock, where we found ourselves in an 
immense vault, the roof and sides of which 
could not be distinguished by the eye. Below 
us, at the foot of the rock, we heard the rush- 
ings of a river, whose waters were invisible to 
us owing to the extreme darkness. We saw 
the other two guides upon a frail wooden 
bridge, which is thrown across the subter- 
Taneous stream, they having already lighted 
some of the candles, which they were engaged 
in fixing upon the side rail, and in a few 
minutes more than thirty candles in some de- 
gree dispelled the darkness which surrounded 
us.. The river became visible for about one 
hundred yards on each side of the bridge, 
flowing as it were out of total darkness above, 
and passing again into gloom and shade below 
it. The light, however, was by no means suffi- 
cient to enable me to discover the roof of this 
vast dome. It is a striking scene, but very 
different from any presented by the grotto of 
Corneale, and a poet might have thought the 
vault a banqueting room for the giants of old, 
or the council-chamber of Lucifer and his host ; 
he dark and rushing water the gloomy river 
Styx dividing him from the kingdom of Pluto, 
and have expected to see the grim ferryman 
appear with his boat. ‘There was, however, no 





Charon to ferry us over, and we accordingly 
descended the steps in the rock, and crossed 
the riwer- by the tottering and slippery bridge. 
A steep path cut in the rocks on the other 
side conducted us to the Little Temple, a small 
vault, whose roof and sides were covered with 
stalactites of the most varied and grotesque 
forms, hanging down from the roof, shooting 
out from the sides, or rising as stalagmites 
from the floor, some pointed, some round, and 
others flat, thin, and transparent. In one part 
of this temple are inscribed the names of the 
strangers who have visited the grotto. From 
hence we went to the Hall, or Place of the 
Tournament, passing in another vault by the 
Butcher’s stall, perhaps one of the most apt 
denominations of the many which the guides 
have given to the numerous larger masses of 
stalactite met with in these caverns. It stands 
alone, projecting from the walls of the vault, 
and somewhat resembles a pulpit in form. One 
of the guides enters this stall with a lamp, and 
illuminates the different joints of limestone 
meat, sausages, hams, &c., which hang around. 
The Tournier Platz, or Place of the Tourna- 
ment, is a lofty and extensive cavern, the floor 
of which is formed of very fine sand, and is 
exceedingly level and firm. The shape of the 
vault is oval, and the sides have some slight 
resemblance to an amphitheatre. On Whit- 
Monday the whole of the grotto is illuminated, 
and hundreds flock to behold this curious scene, 
the Tournier Platz being arranged as a ball- 
room, and in which the visitors dance till a 
very late hour. From thence we went through 
long passages and caverns, each of which pre- 
sents something remarkable. In one, a large 
pillar rises from the ground, which, on being 
struck with a stone or stick, gives out a sound 
resembling the deep and sonorous tone of a 
tolling bell; and in another stands a large 
fluted pillar, to which the guides give the 
strange name of the Kanonen-Saiile zu Moskau, 
or the Pillar of Canons at Moscau. In another 
part of the cavern we see a vase, on the top of 
a small pillar, constantly full of water, which 
falls into it, drop by drop, from the roof; it is 
pertectly clear, and icy cold. Beyond this font 
we came to the great curtain, the most striking 
single stalactite in the whole cavern. The 
limestone here descends in many a waving and 
beautiful fold from the roof, from a height of 
upwards of twenty feet, and projecting about 
six feet out from the rock. The whole mass is 
exceedingly thin, and is bordered by a stripe of 
red. Seen from a distance, when the guides 
hold their lamps behind it, the effect is highly 
striking, and the spectator can hardly believe 
that the transparent curtain before him is 
formed of hard stone. The red colour in the 
edge of this mass of limestone is the only in- 
stance of the kind I met with in the grotto, the 
general colour of the stalactites being either 
pure white or whitish brown; and they are 
often covered with a crust of very fine crystals. 
At some distance beyond the curtain the cave 
divides into two branches, one of which ends 
with a large block of limestone, that bears the 
name of the high altar; the other has been 
rarely trodden by the foot of a stranger, for 
my guide said that this was only the second 
time that he had been there since the disco- 
very of that part of the cave, by him and 
another of the men who were with me, six or 
seven years ago. It extends for a considerable 
way, till all further progress is stopped by a large 
pool of water, over which the guides said no 
one had ever crossed. This pool did not ap- 
pear to me to be of any very great extent, and 
I felt persuaded, that with the help of a few 





long poles, it would have been possible to have 
passed over the slippery rocks on its sides ; 
we had, however, nothing of the kind with 
us, and I was obliged to abandon the idea, 
nor did the guides appear at all inclined to 
continue our peregrinations, having already 
penetrated to a greater distance than usual. 
I carefully examined the water, but in vain, to 
see if I could discover any thing like a proteus, 
and I asked the guide if on his former visit he 
had seen any animal in the pool, but he said 
he had not. The paths through the cavern 
are generally very good, and broad enough for 
two or three persons to walk abreast, and have 
in many places been widened and levelled by 
art; but the road from the curtain to the end 
of the grotto passes over a chaos of rocks and 
large broken stalactites: these, though now 
united by the all-binding lime-water into 
shapeless masses of rock, formerly composed 
the roof, but have now given place to newer 
formations ; so that even in these subterra- 
neous caverns, as in all other of Nature’s 
works, man beholds destruction only as making 
way for regeneration. The process: is one of 
the slowest, but sure in its effects: an accident 
(the shock of an earthquake, for example) may 
strew the floor of the cavern with the stalactites 
which hang from the roof, yet the impregnated 
water flows from above, deposits the limestone, 
and in a few centuries the roof is again orna- 
mented with its curious and beautiful fretwork. 
Retracing our steps through the different halls, 
temples, and passages, we again found our- 
selves on the banks of the subterraneous river. 
This is the Laibach, which, rising in the plain 
above Adelsberg, enters the mountain, and 
after flowing through the cavern and under 
ground for a considerable distance, again ap- 
pears at the foot of the hill near Planina. We 
crossed the little bridge, ascended the rocks, 
and, taking a last look around the vast and 
dark cupola by which we had first entered, I 
bade adieu to the caverns of Adelsberg. On 
coming out of the mountain the air felt very 
cold, for the temperature within had been very 
agreeable—almost warm. It was past one 
o'clock, so that we had been three hours under 
ground. The moon was up, and, guided by 
her clear light, we soon reached the inn, where 
I dreamt till morning of grottos, and caverns, 
and their spirit inhabitants.” 

Shooting, fishing, and endeavouring to flee 
from death to the last, that great conqueror 
overtook Sir Humphry at last, at Geneva. 

“29th May. I quitted Sir Humphry yester- 
day evening, after having read to him, as usual 
since we left Rome, till about ten o’clock. Our 
book was Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, and 
little did I think it was the last book he would 
ever listen to. He seemed in tolerable spirits, 
but upon going to bed was seized with spasms, 
which, however, were not violent, and soon 
ceased. I left him when in bed, and, bidding 
me good night, he said I should see him better 
in the morning. Lady Davy and the doctor 
also quitted him, and George went to bed in his 
master’s room, as he always had done since Sir 
Humphry’s illness at Rome. At six o’clock 
this morning, Lady Davy’s man-servant came 
to my room, and told me that Sir Humphry 
Davy was no more. I replied that it was im- 
possible, and that he probably only lay in a 
torpor; but I went down to his room instantly, 
when I found that the servant’s words were, 
alas, but too true! I asked George why he 
had not called me, when he said that he had 
sent up, but now found that it had been to a 
wrong room. He told me that Sir Humphry 
went to sleep after we had left him, but that 
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he had twice waked; and that at half-past one, 
hearing him get out of bed, he went to him, 
when Sir Humphry said he did not want his 
assistance, and poured some solution of acetate 
of morphine into a wine-glass of water ; but 
this still remained untouched upon his table. 
George then helped him into bed, where he 
says he lay quite still till a little after two 
o’clock, when, hearing him groan, he went to 
him, and found that he was senseless and ex- 
piring. He instantly called up Lady Davy and 
the doctor, and sent up, as he believed, to me; 
but Sir Humphry, he says, never spoke again, 
and expired without a sigh. I had so often, 
whilst at Rome, seen Sir Humphry lie for 
hours together in a state of torpor, and to all 
appearance dead, that it was difficult for me to 
persuade myself of the truth ; but the delusion 
at length vanished, and it became too evident 
that all that remained before me of this great 
philosopher was merely the cold and senseless 
frame with which he had worked. The ani- 
mating spirit had fled to its oft self-imagined 
planetary world, there to join the rejoicing 
souls of the great and good of past ages, soaring 
from system to system, and with them still to 
do good in a higher and less bounded sphere, 
and I knew that it was freed from many a 
wearisome and painful toil. Yet I could not 
look upon Sir Humphry as he was, without 
remembering that which he had been; and my 
tears would fall, spite of my effort to restrain 
them.” 








Origines Liturgice ; or, Antiquities of the Eng- 
lish Ritual, and a Dissertation on Primitive 
Liturgies. By the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A. 
2 vols. vo. Oxford, 1832. 

THE want of such q work as this has long 

been felt by every intelligent clergyman, and 

by many lay members of the church of Eng- 
land ;—by all, in fact, who are churchmen and 

Christians in more than the name. All such 

must wish to know something of the original 

sources of that admirable form of words, which 
is, perhaps, as it stands, the most perfect human 
composition, and which nothing but the habit 
of constant use and familiarity prevents from 
being more often noticed and admired. This 
want appears to be exceedingly well supplied 
by the work before us; and much credit is due 
to the author for his diligent and useful re- 
search, and the judicious manner in which he 
has condensed the valuable information he has 
collected at the expense of some years of labo- 
rious investigation. 

A few extracts from the preface will better 
explain the nature and plan of the work. 

“Such topics are, in fact, connected with 
much that is important; for he who is ac- 
quainted with the principles and practice of 
early times will best comprehend the purport 
of our rites. The English Prayer-book was 
not com in a few years, nor by a few 
men; it has descended to us with the improve- 
ments and the approbation of many centuries : 
and they who truly feel the calm and sublime 
elevation of our hymns and prayers, participate 
in the spirit of primitive devotion. The great 
majority of our formularies are actually trans- 
lated from Latin and Greek rituals, which have 
been used for at least fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred years in the Christian church ; and there 
is scarcely a portion of our Prayer-book which 
cannot in some way be traced to ancient offices. 

Most of our ritualists have noticed these cir- 

cumstances ; but, with the exception of Nicholls, 

who printed the originals of many of our col- 
lects from the Sacramentary of Gregory, no 
one, I believe, has yet published any part of 





the English Offices in their original languages. 
My own attention was called to this fact when, 
in the course of preparation for holy orders, it 
became my duty to study our Ritual: and while 
I was endeavouring to ascertain the precise 
meaning of somé expressions, I experienced 
such difficulties in referring to the originals, 
as induced me to seek some commentary re- 
sembling that which the reader has now before 
him, and subsequently to resolve, as far as was 
in my power, to supply the deficiency. The 
propriety of such an undertaking does not, I 
am happy to say, rest on my opinion alone. 
The late Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Lloyd), whose 
authority should have weight on such a sub- 
ject, was so convinced of its expediency, that 
he was himself collecting materials for the pur- 
pose, which he intended to publish so soon as 
his avocations should permit. His lordship’s 
collections were entered on the margin of a 
folio Prayer-book, in the library given by Dr. 
Allestree for the use of the regius professor of 
divinity in this university; and having been 
kindly permitted to compare them with the re- 
sults of my own investigations, I have derived 
from them several valuable observations, which 
are acknowledged in their proper places.” 

We cannot conclude without noticing the 
very handsome manner in which the book is 
got up, and the moderate price which is fixed 
upon it, both of which are equally creditable to 
the Oxford University Press, and the delegates 
appointed to superintend it. The publication 
of such works of sterling merit is a credit to 
the university itself. The vignette of the new 
university printing-house, which appears, we 
believe for the first time, in the title-page of 
this work, is exceedingly pretty, and the build- 
ing is in a style of magnificence worthy of Ox- 
ford and of the age. 





a . 





The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 
For the use of Schools. By Thomas Keight- 
ley, author of ‘Outlines of History,” &c. &c. 
Pp. 202. Whittaker and Co. 

A very delightful little volume, and well cal- 

culated for its purpose. A knowledge of mytho- 

logy is absolutely necessary; but most works 
giving that knowledge are liable to great objec- 
tions. Now, these pages have been most care- 
fully revised ; and the young scholar may here 
acquire a general and accurate idea of the clas- 
sical creed, without any of the usual drawbacks. 

The history of Pandora will be a pleasant speci- 

men of Mr. Keightley’s style. 

“ Jupiter, angry at the theft of fire from 
heaven, committed by Prometheus for the sake 
of mankind, resolved to give them a corre- 
sponding evil. Hitherto men had lived happy 
and contented, without any women among 
them. All evils were enclosed in a jar which 
stood in the house occupied by Prometheus 
(Forethought) and his brother Epimetheus 
(Afterthought), who were careful never to raise 
the lid and let them escape. This blissful state, 
however, was not long to continue. Jupiter, 
calling Vulcan to him, directed him to take 
some earth and knead it into a form resembling 
that of the immortal desses, and endow it 
with speech. Minerva was desired to inspire 
it with the knowledge of female works; Venus 
to bestow on it beauty and desire; and Mer. 
cury a thieving disposition. When formed and 
endowed with these gifts of the gods, the new 
creature was named Pandora (All-gift); and 
being attired by the Graces, and crowned with 
flowers by the Seasons, she was led by Mercury 
to the house of Epimetheus. Though warned 
by his brother to be on his guard, and to re- 
ceive no presents from Jupiter, Epimetheus 
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could not resist the charms of Pandora. He 
received her into his house, and made her his 
wife. The jar soon caught the attention of the 
bride: she burned with curiosity to know its 
contents ; and raising the lid, instantly evils of 
every species flew forth, and spread over the 
earth. Terrified at what she had done, Pan- 
dora clapped down the lid, but only in time to 
prevent the escape of Hope, who thus remained 
in the abode of men. Such is the more correct 
account of the manner in which Pandora was 
the introducer of evil into the world. Accord. 
ing to the more usual one, she brought the 
evils from heaven with her, shut up in a box. 
But this last supposition has been shewn to be 
clearly at variance with the original narrative, 
as it is given by the poet Hesiod. It is said, 
that when Prometheus stole the celestial fire 
for the use of mankind, they were so ungrate- 
ful as to inform Jupiter of the theft. As a 
reward, the god bestowed on them a remedy 
against old age. It being summer-time, and 
the gift a little heavy, they put it on the back 
of an ass, and let him trot on before them. 
The ass, being thirsty, went up to a spring to 
drink ; but a snake who was there refused to 
permit him to approach it unless he gave him 
the burden which he was carrying. The ass 
was forced to comply; and thus the cunning 
snake became possessed of the precious gift of 
Jupiter: but, by way of punishment, he got 
with it the thirst of the ass. Hence snakes 
renew their youth by casting their skins, while 
men are oppressed with all the evils of old age: 
and the malignant snakes, moreover, commu- 
nicate their thirst to men by biting them when- 
ever they have an opportunity.” 








The Works of Lord Byron. Vol. II. London, 
1832. Murray. 

WE can give no higher’ praise to this edition 

than to say that it goes on as it began. The 

palace of Ali Pasha, and a view of Constan- 

tinople, are its very beautiful illustrations. 








Standard Novels, No. XII. Canterbury Tales. 
By Harriet and Sophia Lee. Colburn and 
Bentley. London, 1832. 

Ay interesting preface, where the surviving 

author gives an affectionate account of the 

former partner of her efforts, is affixed to these 
tales. They well deserve republication ; they 
are full of incident and variety, and the story 
is always pleasantly told. The illustrations, by 

Stephanoff, are very graceful; the vignette is 

our especial favourite. 








Aldine Poets. Poems of Milton, Vol. II. 
W. Pickering. London, 1832. 
WE have nothing more to do than to announce 
the continuation of this beautiful edition. An 
editor superior to Mr. Mitford could not be 
found. 








Roscoe’s British Novelists, Vol. VIII. Amelia, 
Vol. I. Cochrane and Co. 

Turs first volume is, as usual, embellished by 

Cruikshank’s spirited designs. 





On the Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside: 
with some Account of his Friends. By 
C. Bucke. 12mo. pp. 312. London, 1832. 
Cochrane and Co. eae 

PREFACED by a strange-looking portrait, this 

Life of Akenside will not, we fear, have suffi- 


cient attractions for our day. It is neverthe- 
less carefully and well written, and does great 
honour to Mr. Bucke’s heart and head. We 
hardly know how to find an extract to evidence 
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the author’s style :: perhaps the following is. as 
as any that can be conveniently detached. 
Akenside lived for a while at Hampstead. 

* Hampstead could not be suited to a man 
like Akenside. The inhabitants were respect- 
able and rich; but many of them were not 
only respectable and rich, but purse-proud, 
and therefore supercilious. They required to 
be sought ; their wives and daughters expected 
to be escorted and flattered ; and their sons to 
be treated with an air of obligation. It is no 
difficult task for an elegant man to flatter 
beautiful women and celebrated men; but to 
be subservient to those who are already too 
vain and supercilious, and who assume in 
proportion as they are flattered and yielded to, 
is not only beyond the practice, but even 
beyond the honest patience, of a man enriched 
by nature and embellished by education. After 
residing two years and a half at Hampstead, 
therefore, Akenside returned to London, and 
took up his abode in Bloomsbury-square, where 
he continued to live during the remainder of his 
life.” 

Mr. Bucke’s criticisms on, and quotations 
from, Akenside’s poems, are very interesting. 








The Georgian Era. Memoirs of the most emi- 
nent Persons who have flourished in Great 
Britain from the Accession of George I. to 
the Demise of George IV. Vol. I. Pp. 582. 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 

We have not had sufficient time for a detailed 
examination of this compendious volume (the 
first of four, of which the work is to consist), 
so as to be able to speak decidedly upon the 
merits of the multitude of memoirs which it 
contains. It does seem, however, to be a pro- 
duction of infinite variety and entertainment. 
We have here biographical sketches of all the 
royal race, of the Stuarts and their adherents, 
of distinguished churchmen ‘and dissenters, and 
of statesmen belonging to the epoch embraced. 
A great number of medallion portraits, twelve 
on a page, embellish the letter-press, and afford 
traits of the characters ; but we cannot say, in 
general, that the likenesses are striking. Al- 
together, however, the idea of such a produc- 
tion is excellent, and its execution, so far as 
we can yet judge, such as to entitle it to the 
widest popularity. 








Nights of the Round Table, or Stories of Aunt 
Jane and her Friends. By the Author of the 
“Diversions of Hollycot,’’ “Clan Albin,” 
“Elizabeth de Bruce.”’ First Series. 12mo. 
pp. 338. Edinburgh, 1832, Oliver and Boyd ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tuts isa very amusing volume, lively, natural, 

and full of kindly feeling and just observation ; 

bating a few faults of language. ‘he first half 
of the book makes it so far as pleasant a gift as 
could well be bestowed on our young friends at 

Christmas: it will both entertain and instruct 

them. But to the last story we have a most 

serious objection, as being utterly unfit for 
the youthful readers to whom it is addressed. 

It is the history of a clever and unprincipled 

girl, who plays a bold game in endeavouring 

to become either wife or mistress to a rich mar- 
quess, who on his part makes use of her as an 
instrument to subdue the spirit of his spoilt 
daughter, whose attendant she is. We hold 
that the mind requires to be hardened by ex- 
perience before it can benefit from the truth 
which is to be learnt even from the exposure of 
Profligacy or hypocrisy. And the tale is little 
med by the piece of cant morality about the 
upper ranks being so much more “ heartless, 


arrogant, shallow, and ignorant,”’ than the fe- 
males of middle ife. Our second fault is the 
occurrence of most objectionable phrases : what 
can be in worse taste, in the mouth of a 
young and elegant woman, than the follow- 
ing sentences? ‘ Oh, shocking, Sophia! you 
have a broader kiss than John’s welcoming 
one; you slobber as bad as little Dick ;” or, 
*¢ See how the sweet burden hangs so lovingly 
helpless on the arm of the marquess—that is, 
of her Jaffier; for to the Marquess of Aul- 
merle she would not raise her eyes for 
worlds; while in fit time and place, it is 
as impudent a little bit of mischief as a man 
could desire to meet with.” Or such mistakes 
in grammar as this :—‘‘ The family was wealthy 
for the style in which they lived.” Still, there 
is much. in the book that we cordially admire. 
The history of the Spitalfields widow is a beau- 
tiful picture of pious and contented humility ; 
and the plan of “the biographical tales” is 
equally original and well executed. We see a 
second series of these ** Nights ’’ promised ; we 
look forward to them with pleasure. We have 
not pointed out one fault that may not easily 
be remedied, but many merits that deserve 
cordial praise. 





History of Woburn and its Abbey. By J. D. 
Parry, M.A. London, 1832, Longman and 
Co.; Woburn, Dodd; Brighton, Wright. 

THE interest of a work like the present must 
necessarily be local ; still, a large mass of curi- 
ous information is so pleasantly collected, that 
the general reader may dip into this volume 
and find much entertainment. We quote one 
or two specimens. 

“ An. Dom. 1317.—The harvest was early, so 
that all the corne was inned before Saint Giles’s 
day, being the first of September: a bushel of 
wheat, which before was sold for 10s. was then 
sold for 10 pence, and a bushel of oats, which 
before was sold for 8 shill., was then sold for 8 
pence. An. Dom. 1329. (A Corn Law.)—The 
third year of Edward the Third, a statute was 
made prohibiting the importation of wheat, 
rye, or barley, into this realm, unless the price 
of wheat exceeded 6 shill. 8 pence the quarter, 
of rye 4 shill., of barley 3 shill. ; at that port or 
place when the same should be brought in, 
upon pain of forfeiture thereof.” 

We conclude with two epitaphs; the first on 
Jane, wife of Sir Henrie Cheyne. 

** Here lies my bodie in corruption’s bed, 
My soule by faith and hope to Heaven is led ; 
Imprisoned by life, death set me free, 
Then welcome death, step to Afternitie.” 

The second on Lady Maria Wentworth — 

«* And here the pretious duste is layde, 
Whose puerile tempered clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betray’d. 

Else the soule grew so fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sinne, 
And so was hatched a cherubim. 

In height it soar’d to God above, 

In depth it did to knowledge move, 
And spread in breadth in general love. 
Before, a pious dutye shin’d 

To parents; curtesie, behind ; 

On either side an equal mind. 

Good to the poore, to kindred deare, 
To servants kinde, to friendshippe cleare, 
To nothing but herself severe. 

Soe though a virgin yet a bride, 

To every grace she justified 

A chaste poligamie, and dyed.” 

The volume is ornamented by six illustrative 
engravings. 


The. Album Wreath. Nos. I. II. III. IV. 


London, 1831. Willoughby. 
The Drawing-room Scrap-Sheet. Ackermann. 








THESE are two exceedingly pretty works. 





Coloured paper covered with anecdotes, short 
poems, and various devices, form a pleasant 
variety for the drawing-room. Of the two, the 
literary selections are made with most judg- 
ment in the Album Wreath, while those in 
the Drawing-room Scrap-Sheet are generally 
inferior ; but the embellishments have much 
taste and fancy. The idea is excellent, and 
might be greatly improved. For example, the 
original poems might be a little above the 
pocket-book order, those selected might be 
better, and care should be taken to mark 
whence they are extracted. Thus, in the 
Scrap-Sheet, of No. III. there is a quotation 
from Langhorne’s Owen of Carron, “ Hast 
thou not found ?” &c., but no mention whence 
it is copied ; and of the taste which has presided 
over the choice the following verse is a proof: 
**In childhood we bud, and the summer's sun burn 

Every passion to reason too ; 

But the winter wind’s chill will soon make us return, 

And remember the fall of the leaf.” 
A larger type would, we think, be a great im- 
provement. The publishers announce their 
intention of filling up the now vacant spaces 
with small prints, of which plan specimens 
will be shewn at their house. We repeat, the 
idea is good ; and we have no doubt the Album 
Wreath and the Drawing-room Scrap-Sheet 
will meet with the encouragement they well’ 
deserve. 





The Sacred Offering. 24mo. pp. 192. London, 
1832, Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Maples, 
Liverpool. 

Poxrtrysweet and sad, but sweetness strength- 
ened by faith, and sadness mitigated by hope 
which is ‘* not of this world’? — much that is 
both soothing and touching—form the contents 
of this graceful little volume. ‘There are two 
engravings, a Holy Family, and the Raising of 
the Widow of Nain’s Son; and both well exe- 
cuted by C. Rolls. Altogether, this diminutive 
book well deserves a continuation of the favour 
which was bestowed on its predecessor. 





A Poetic Offering, Original and Select. 2Amo. 
pp. 176. London, 1832. Fry. 

Tuts is a very pretty-looking little book ; but 

its contents are compounded on that system of 

literary piracy which we have always, and shall 

always, consider dishonest. 





The Parent's Poetical Anthology; being a se- 
lection of English Poems, primarily designed 
for the use of Young Readers. Third edition, 


with additions. Pp. 472. 
Longman and Co. 
Tue title-page exactly states the plan of the 
work ; and we have only to add, that it is car- 
ried into execution with much good taste and 
judicious selection. The volume is neatly bound 
in calico. 


London, 1832. 





Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry- 
Second edition, corrected. 8vo. pp. 507. 
Dublin, 1832, W. Curry, junior, and Co. ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall; Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd. 


Tuts little volume has passed, we see, into a 
second edition: we are glad that public opinion 
has so confirmed the praise we cordially be- 
stowed on its first appearance, and which we 
now repeat. These pages are pictures of na- 
tional manners, as accurate as they are lively ; 
and for giving a dramatic reality to the scenes 
he describes, the author now before us is al- 
most unrivalled. We believe him to be a 
Mr. Charlton. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD BYRON, HIS BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

[Conclusion of Capt. Medwin’s letter.] 
His (Lord Byron’s) dramas, highly picturesque, 
and full of poetry (which should be sparingly 
used in plays, and only by way of illustration), 
are failures by reason of the want of that very 
power of thinking for others, of giving the 
thoughts of others a local habitation, of making 
them incarnate as it were. The conspiracy in 
Marino Faliero (doubtless written in Romagna, 
during the rebellion of which Byron was one 
of the springs) has, for.an opposite reason, all 
the force of truth and reality. In the some- 
what whining regrets of the young Foscari, at 
being driven from his native city, he has de- 
picted his own feelings; for he was always 
sighing in secret for that country whose cli- 
mate, whose government, and whose people, he 
made the topic of a bitter satire and continual 
abuse: and in Sardanapalus, and Zarina, and 
the Ionian slave, we see typified himself, and 
Lady Byron, and the Guiccioli. Of Werner I 
shall not speak. It was an unworthy plagia- 
rism from Miss Lee, and written solely for 
money, of which, as he became rich, he grew 
exceedingly fond, promising, had he lived, to 
realise the prediction (if it was one) of becom- 
ing a miser. 

I have heard it argued that Lord Byron’s 
poems owe almost all their interest to the mys- 
terious interweaving of his own story into his 
compositions, and that his fame will therefore 
be only temporary, only last as long as that 
association lasts. There is unquestionably a 
strong family likeness in almost all his pictures ; 
but has not every poet and painter (Shake- 
speare and Raphael are out of the argument) 
some particular style or favourite subject? and 
does this detract, from the individual merit of 
Salvator Rosa’s landscapes, with their Calabrian 
and bandit-peopled .wildernesses ? 

A time will come when Byron’s works must 
be judged of by their intrinsic qualities; for the 
world, when this generation is past, will cease 
to think or care about his domestic quarrels— 
the causes of his separation from Lady Byron— 
his Fornarinas, or his Guicciolis—more than it 
now does about Mrs. Milton or Martha Blount. 
But to return to Mr. Murray: he, in his 
mock-justification, says, that nothing ever oc- 
curred to subvert the friendly sentiments Lord 
Byron entertained for him. On my quitting 
Pisa, he gave me a memorandum on an open slip 
of paper, mixed up with other memoranda, to 
be read to Mr. Murray or his principal clerk, 
and which I did so read in Albemarle Street, 
couched in these words: ‘* Lord Byron won- 
ders he has not heard from Mr. Murray on 
receipt of his new cantos of Don Juan, and 
desires him to be less negligent in future.” 
All I can say is, with regard to Mr. Murray, 
that every thing I know of him came from 
Lord Byron ; that every word contained in my 
book respecting Mr. Murray was taken down 
from the mouth of Lord Byron; and that I 
will shew that Journal, which has been seen by 
several of my friends, at any time, to any per- 
son whom Mr. Murray may appoint. 

A part of Lord Byron’s creed was a belief in 
the omnipotence of the Quarterly, and in the 
infallibility of Mr. Gifford. Affecting as he 
did, through the whole of his poetical career, 
to despise public opinion, no man was a greater 
slave to those ghouls and vampires of the press, 
who prey upon the dead and suck the blood of 
the living; no writer of the day, however sub- 
altern, held the critics in more sovereign awe. 
In obedience to the Aristarchus of the day, he 





gave up the drama; and from an impression, 
however erroneous it might be,,of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s influence over that review, avoided, for a 
long time, coming to an open rupture with 
him. There is one question, and only one, 


I would put to Mr. Murray. Shortly after, 
or about the time of, Lord Byron’s difference 


with him apd of publisher, did he, 
or did he not,r have printed, and circulate 
among his (Mr. whens friends, the auto- 
graph of a private note, or a very familiar para- 
graph in one, tending to throw ridicule on 
Lord’ Byron? I hope I was misinformed ; 
otherwise, from Mr. Murray at least, the 
charge of a breach of confidence, from him who 
has raked together every scrap of correspond- 
ence with his noble patron, comes with a bad 
grace. If conversations are sacred, should not 
letters be held still more so ? 

Ihave been most furiously handled by the 
critics, and not very fairly dealt with by Mr. 
Moore, who says, in speaking of my work, 
that the Conversations were after-recollections : 
now, I must have a most miraculous memory 
if it were so. But, as I said, that Journal is 
open to the inspection of all the world; be- 
sides that Mr. Moore’s book furnishes ample 
proofs of its authenticity, and how much I 
really was in the secret. It is indeed strange, 
that in many passages of Mr. Moore’s Memoirs, 
whole sentences should be found almost in the 
identical words Byron used to me. That work 
of mine had no pretensions to authorship. It 
occupied me scarcely three weeks, and was 
taken literally from my diary. Whilst em- 
ployed in it at Geneva, I had no means of con- 
sulting a single English book by way of re- 
ference. One of Lord Byron’s biographers 
laughs at the idea of my quoting Latin; per- 
haps I might return the compliment, and smile 
at his translations from the Greek, witness the 
following specimea of pure Cockneyism : 

Aoserapsyas rivtga yoore Teoutecoio, 
H iaweu xenvns n Orpessou Cadsoio 
** Having first been 
With their sweet limbs inside of Hippocrene, 
Or other sacred waters of the Hill.”*— Leigh Hunt. 

Another objection made to my work has 
been, that I had no right to have divulged con- 
versations, &c. My reply is, that they were 
not of a private or confidential nature: that 
Lord Byron made a boast of his early excesses, 
and was indifferent to the world knowing them: 
that among all the abuse (now forgotten) la- 
vished on Boswell, it was never made a point 
of accusation against him that he published 
Dr. Johnson’s conversations, though his jour- 
nal was kept expressly for that purpose ; whilst 
mine was made with no such view, and but for 
the burning of the autograph memoirs, would 
never have seen the light. 

Having been constantly abroad since 1825, 
and having little access to the periodical publi- 
cations of the day, I have been ignorant, till 
very lately, of the extent to which my “ good 
name has been lied away.” I am now inclined 
to despise the slanderers, though I cannot help 
considering myself grievously ill used by Mr. 
Colburn, who left all my letters unanswered, 
for what purpose is best known to himself—re- 
fused to print my answer to Mr. Murray, (this, 
probably rwmadher es brother's feeling and deli- 
7 of craft,) and though I sent a categorical 
reply to the knowingly false and malevolent 
criticism in the Westminster Review,} instead 





* Query—Highgate or Helicon ? 

t To prove the sort of criticism with which I was visit- 
ed by the Westminster reviewer, I will just give the first 
twelve objections, by which the rest may be jud, of. 

1. ‘ Thetitle.” The original title was, «« the Conver- 


sations of Lord Byron.” Mr. Colburn it, as more 





of instantly publishing it, as I earnestly re. 
quested, kept it until it would have been use. 
less to have done so; so that I was finally under 
the necessity of withdrawing it. A vituperative 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine I have not 
seen; but it is said to be by the same heavy 
hand. That person comes down with his pon. 
derous sledge-hammer contradictions as though 
he were forging a thunder-bolt ; and with all 
his din and smithery, fuss and fury, only dis. 
places a comma, or transposes a date—the date 
and the comma being alike unimportant :—not 
so the critic,—whatever he does costs such a 
prodigious effort that it must be great; and 
he thinks the ring he collects around him 
to witness his prowess are admiring his hard 
hitting, when they are chiefly struck with 
his want of breath and temper. I could 
have wished (I speak all this while of the 
Westminster reviewer) that he had pointed out 
some graver errors in my work, and had laid 
less stress on trifles. The charges are in them. 
selves nothing; all that one can distinctly 
make out is the wonderful air of business, 
dogmatism, and pedantry, and self-importance 
with which they are brought forward. Au reste, 
he has the laugh against me in one or two 
places for blunders or slips of the pen,—a 
triumph well suited to his good-nature and 
magnanimity. I remember laughing very 
heartily about the Old Bailey—every body 
knows the anecdote. Tu trembles, Bailli, &c. 
Lord B. quotes it in Marino Faliero; but it 
is not at all clear that Byron did not allude to 
some other trial. Strafford, who fell a victim 
to Titus Oates (and the race does not seem 
extinct), asked for a cloak lest he should trem- 
ble with cold, and it might be mistaken for 
fear ; and probably some prisoner in the Old 
Bailey made a similar remark. But even if 
a blunder, however ludicrous, nothing can more 
strongly prove the authenticity of the conver- 
sation itself. This anonymous writer insists 
much upon Lord Byron’s extreme love of vera- 
city. We now know how much he is to be relied 
upon. In a letter (which I am sorry I have 
not now before me) addressed by Lord Byron 
many years ago to M. Pichot, the translator 
of Byron, and author of an admirable essay 
on his life, and character, and writings, Lord 
Byron perverts, in a most extraordinary way, 
the facts respecting William Lord Byron's 
duel with Mr. Chaworth, and ‘Mad Jack” 





attractive, without my consent; but the book itself states 
fully that I never resided with Lord Byron. 

2. «* That the invitation of Professor Pictet was an 
impudent liberty of Polidori.” Lord Byron went to a 
soirée at M. Pictet’s, and thought himself bound to return 
the civility. This dinner, without Amphytrion, gave 
great umbrage to the savant, which would not have 
the case if as stated by the critic. I have this from one 
of the professor’s own family. 

3. «© That Lord Byron never had a boatman.” M. 
Hentch, the banker, says in a letter to me — ‘‘ Je donnai 
le tout en garde au batelier Meurice, compagnon d'eau 
de votre célebre ami.” 

4. «* That Lord Byron’s courier did not carry all the 
eight pairs of pistols.” How important, whether they 
were carried by one or two servants! The reviewer was 
born to contradict. : 

5. * That a picture of Glongionts, at Venice, was not 
like the Countess Guiccioli.” What a chiaro/ as the Ro- 


mans say- 

6. ** That Madame Guiccioli was not sixteen, but 
twenty.” 7. ‘* That the count was not — ‘The alli- 
teration of sixty and sixteen does not satisfy this micro- 
scopic gentleman. See Moore’s Memoirs. 

8. ** That the Guiccioli always called her husband Ales- 
sandro, not sir.” How tender! See Moore’s Memoirs. | 
9. « That the count was a notorious carbonaro. 
Luckily for him he is dead: but how comes it he was 

never exiled or imprisoned ? 

10. ** Lord Nog never received any anonymous warn 
ings.” 11. ** That he had no stand of arms in the revo- 
lution at Ravenna.” See Moore’s Memoirs. 

12, ‘* That the Count Gamba’s estates were not confis- 
cated.” He is still a state prisoner, and his estates 
sequestration, if not confiscated. 
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Byron’s conduct and treatment of the Mar- 
chioness of Carmarthen, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of screening his ancestors from re- 
proach. 

I state this as I might do his saying, from 
motives of vanity, that he was brought up at 
Mar Lodge, instead of a miserable lodging in 
Edinburgh, merely to prove that he thought 
nothing of deviating from the strict line of 
truth, 

There are two subjects on which he was very 
fond of vapouring — shooting and swimming ; 
and the affair with Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
according to the Westminster Review, turns 
out to have been a kind of bravado at pistol- 
practice. Was it pure invention on the part 
of Lord, Byron? In his account of the duel 
between Cecil and Stackpoole, he seems to have 
taken leave of his memory, or to have been quite 
misinformed. To shew also how fond he was 
of throwing doubt even on trifles—I was pre- 
sent when a person asked him how his name 
ought really to be pronounced: his answer, 
with one of his smiles, was, What does b y spell ? 
Now, as he always called Lady B. Bur-on 
himself, he was only dealing, of course, in one 
of his usual mystifications. I have been also 
taken to task, among other accusations, for not 
doing justice to Lord Byron’s conversational 
powers as a reporter. No mat was, perhaps, 
so desultory in conversation. He not only 
never argued, but rarely reasoned, and flew 
from topics to topics, like an ignis fatuus, 
dazzling and astonishing, but throwing no very 
clear light on any. I have often felt astonish- 
ment, after being with him for hours, to find 
he had said so little worth carrying away,— 
his talk being about persons and things of no 
interest ;—-some illustrious obscure --some gos- 
sip of fashionable life, t¢> which he clung with 
a strange thirst of aristiscracy. So much was 
he embued with this, t/nat I'am convinced he 
would always have pré ferred the Sémpany of 
the silliest of his brot¥ier peers to that of the 
most enlightened convmoner: with one excep- 
tion, if he had not been Byron, he would have 
wished to have been ‘Brummel. Shelley some- 
times contrived to inveigle him into being 
serious—~in these moments he was really de- 
lightful—but they were like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. Religion he would rarely 
discuss, and had an evident fear of confessing 
to himself his unbelief. 

It may be thought that my defence now comes 
ate; but on a literary question the lapse of 
time can make no difference. Though the 
wounds I have received no longer bleed, the 
Scars remain. The difference between my 
enemies and myself is, that what I state are 
facts, positive truths ; whilst they endeavoured, 
y their influence over a venal press, well 
characterised by that Juvenal of the age, the 
author of the Tauwroboliad,* to injure by 
falsehoods, known falsehoods, one who was 
hot preseiat to justify himself, who stood single, 
and was, therefore, a fair’ mark for detraction 
and calumny. 

The real question before the public is, not 
whether the facts are true or false in them- 
selves, but whether I had an opportunity of 
Seeing Lord Byron, and reporting his conver- 
Sations; whether I took down notes of what 
%curred between us, and whether the result is 
Rot a lively and faithful picture of the ordinary 
te of passing his time and habits of that 





**© The press, that monster, in its demon power, 
What life, what name is safe a single hour? 
Slave of a public craving to be fed 
With lies and scandal as with daily bread, 
The fiend must cater for its master’s will, 


And tear the victim it is train’d to kill.” 


very extraordinary.man. IfI had underrated 
his tone of conversation, or given a false colour 
to his character, or misrepresented his estimate 
of contemporary talent, or taken away the life 
and spirit of an interesting anecdote by the 
way of telling it, the public would have had 
reason to complain ; nor wo the work be in 
the repute it is abroad,—have ‘been translated 
four times into French, an@ been reprinted so 
often in France, Germany, and Belgium. Al! 
the critiques have had little effect on the mate- 
rial objects of the book ; and were the mistakes 
corrected, it would require the typographical 
genius of a reviewer to find out the difference. 
I take this opportunity, once for all, of declar- 
ing, that I do not consider myself responsible 
in any degree for the materials; or liable, in 
the most distant manner, to be called upon 
to advocate the authenticity of any one anec- 
dote contained in my volume. These must 
rest with Lord Byron—must stand or fall on 
his authority. When I met him at Pisa, I 
had just returned from India. Many of the 
topics of his conversation were new to me, most 
of his contemporaries unknown. It is mon- 
strous to suppose I could have had any interest 
in libelling them. That unpretending sketch, 
such as it is, is not altogether valueless. Lord 
Byron is there seen en déshabille :—-with Messrs. 
Moore and Murray (knowing that all he wrote 
would appear after his death), he was playing a 
part. When and where did he not mystify ? 
Did he ever tell a story twice in the same way ? 
But if Lord Byron had no friendship for 
Messrs. Moore and Murray, it will be evident, 
from the following anecdote, that one at least 
of them entertained none for him. 

A farewell dinner was given to Mr. Moore 
on his leaving Paris for England. He was the 
rosy god of the feast—sung his Bacchanalian 
songs to his own accompaniment on the piano, 
and improvised (about as muchas the French 
orators do) his speeches'piguante as their dishes. 
The toasts being ended, I’was surprised that 
Lord Byron had been forgotten; and conclud- 
ing the omission accidental, sent a line to Mr. 
Moore across the table to that effect. Mr. 
Moore, strange to say, shook his head, and de- 
clined the proposal. Sir Godfrey Webster, one 
of the vice-presidents, was then applied to, and 
instantly gave the toast in the handsomest 
manner. 

Why analyse Mr. Moore’s motives for thus 
publicly disowning one for whom he was daily 
professing friendship in his letters, and to 
whom he had lately been indebted for 20007. ? 
These motives are only to be found in a little. 
ness of spirit unworthy of his genius.* Per- 
haps he wished to be thought, at least that day, 
the greatest of living poets. To have named 
Byron would have reduced him to his proper 
sphere—his own comparatively diminished 
standard. Perhaps Lord Byron’s politics were 
littie in unison with those of some of his Am- 
phytrions present. I only state the fact. I 
have no time to round my periods, or polish my 
sentences ; but being only a dilettante in letters, 
perhaps this will pass muster, as we say; and, 
with admiration of your singular magnanimity, 
in true editorial style, I am, sir, 

Your constant reader, 


London, Jan. 28, 1832. T. Mepwin. 





* Having accorded a place in the Literary Gazette to 
Capt. Medwin’s statement, we have felt that it would be 
injustice to alter it; but we must again repeat, that these 
sentiments are not ours, and that we much condemn the 
practice of meg | unworthy motives, where far other 
considerations might readily explain the course adopted 
and the th said and done.— a. L. G. : 

Apropos ; the next Number of the National Library is 





announced to contain, ‘‘ Lord Byron’s Conversations 
with Captain Medwip,” complete in one volume. q 





a 

As the following letter is connected with the 
foregoing, and also presents a high foreign 
opinion on the subject, we have much pleasure 
in adding it. . 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir, —Captain Medwin’s merciless exposé of 
Lord Byron’s character, although it may please 
some, will displease many. There are few of 
us who would yield a ready assent to the de- 
struction of an idol we have set up in our 
hearts, although the destroyer may be able to 
overwhelm us with the most cogent arguments 
of its worthlessness. On such occasions we are 
apt to shift and shuffle, and look about us for 
some loop-hole or other by which we may creep 
out, to preserve the object of our worship. This 
is precisely my case with Byron ; and Iam there- 
fore delighted to find that many German writers 
of the modern politico-litérary school have set 
up a plea for his character, which may still 
enable us to esteem the man whose magnificent 
strains have so long enchanted us. The fol- 
lowing passage, from a recent review of Wil- 
helm Miiller’s works by the celebrated southern 
critic Wolfgang Menzel, fully illustrates the 
view which these gentlemen take of the noble 
bard; and as it has proved a comfort to me, I 
generously offer it in an English garb to the 
readers of the Literary Gazette. “ He (Miiller) 
condemns, with most recent critics, Byron’s 
delight in the harsh, the distorted, the disgust- 
ing, the horrible, the immoral, and the demo- 
niacal; but he explains this phenomenon solely 
from the aristocratical caprice of a rich lord ; 
or, at most, from some adverse events of his 
life, instead of regarding it as connected with 
the great events of the world, and flowing from 
‘the grief of the age,’ which is the only way 
to account for it. A poet like Byron does not 
belong to private life, he is a link of the uni- 
versal history of man. Who can mistake in 
his fearful lays the old song of the fettered 
Prometheus, the deep-glowing grief, the mor- 
tally wounded pride,+tMe noble madness of the 
Titan, who sees his creatires in the power of a 
hostile god, he being bourld to the rock, and his 
heart a prey to the devouring vulture, raves in 
horrid despair against gods and men? Great 
men feel such pains; and Byron has too often 
expressed in his poems his indignation at the 
pitifulness of our age, to allow us to ascribe his 
terrible humour to mere family squabbles, or 
to bare affectation.” Iam, &c. A.B 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Grirritus on the chemical signs of the 
alchemists. The lecturer has pursued this sub- 
ject with a view to the elucidation of the writ- 
ings of that singular but industrious, and we 
may add, in relation to the early progress of 
knowledge, useful class of men, the alchemists. 
Their signs had figurative meanings, expres- 
sive of qualities: ex. gr. the metals were repre- 
sented by the signs in astronomy; gold, as the 
most valuable, Sol: silver, as partaking of the 
qualities of gold, though paler in brightness, 
Luna, — and so forth. In chemistry some of 
the signs, it must be allowed, were very appli- 
cable: residuum in distillation, for instance, 
was typified by the caput mortuum, or death’s 
head, to shew that all spirit was gone, and 
nought but the grosser substance left behind ; 
the crucible—from crucio, to torment, because in 
it metals were tortured to yield up their powers 
and virtues—was represented by a cross. Ex- 
amples of this sort might be multiplied to a 
great extent; but we’ pass them over, being of 
opinion that the days have gone by when it 
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was believed that “‘ a panacea, or universal 
remedy ; an alcahest, or universal menstruum; 
a universal ferment,” &c. might be accom- 
plished. Mr. Griffiths’ observations displayed 
much acquaintance with the subject; and if 
some of his applications of the signs appeared 
recherché, they were frequently very ingenious. 
He was exceedingly well received. 

Mr. Faraday then produced the machine, 
now in course of construction by Mr. Bates, 
for engraving oy of medals directly from the 
medals themselves, and explained its principle 
and mode of working. In the library were 
two fine series of the new coinage, so beauti- 
fully executed by Wyon ; Mr. Cooper’s Gothic 
window, coloured by polarised light ; and other 
objects of interest in the arts and sciences. 





EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 

Ir is, we are informed, the intention of a com- 
pany of merchants at Liverpool to equip a 
steamer of 100 tons burden, and other vessels, 
for a trading voyage up the Niger. We have 
further learned, that the merchants have it in 
contemplation to send a limited number of 
Moravian missionaries with the expedition, 
who are to remain in the country ; though this 
matter is, we believe, as yet undecided. The 
vessels, it is expected, will leave Liverpool 
about May next. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, president, in 
the chair.—A paper by Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N., F.R.S., on the new volcanic island in 
the Mediterranean, was read. The President, 
in submitting this valuable communication to 
the Society, stated that it was written as a 
report to the council upon Dr. Davy’s paper on 


the same subject, read a few weeks ago; but 
that the council viewed it as containing so 
much original and important matter, nautical 
as well as more generally scientific, that they 
had determined upon its being read as a sepa- 


rate paper. Captain Smyth’s deductions in 
this communication satisfactorily refute the 
unfounded theories so widely extended by Pré- 
vost, and other continental writers, as well as 
those of some of our own countrymen, on the 
subject of the geological origin of this singular 
island. The papers next read were a continu- 
ation of physical researches in astronomy, by 
Mr. Lubbock; and a further portion of Sir 
Charles Bell’s, on the human voice. Sir Charles 
considers the glottis as the source of sound ; 
but to the details of his paper we may hereafter 
’ refer, when the reading of it shall have been 
concluded. Dr. Von Buch, of Berlin, presented 
his geological chart of the island of Teneriffe. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hamittown in the chair.—Among other 
presents to the Society was one from Mr. Kempe, 
at the request of Mrs. Bray, of the concluding 
number of the late Chas. Stothard’s beautiful 
work, the Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, 
with an additional number containing letter- 
press elucidations of the plates, by Mr. Kempe. 
Mr. Knight presented drawings of the ground- 
plan and interior of a building called Queen 
Elizabeth’s bath, on the site of the King’s 
Mews, Charing Cross, and which was removed 
for the improvements there in February 1831. 
Mr. Knight observed that the building was of 
brick, apparently of the fifteenth century, and 
its principal feature was the massive groined 
roof, springing from very substantial corbels. 
He stated he hoped shortly to communicate 


some further particulars relative to this building. 
Mr. Gage communicated, as an accompaniment 
to his account of St. Ethelwold’s Beuedictional, 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
lately noticed, a description of an illuminated 
manuscript of the tenth century, called the 
Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, preserved 
in the public library at Rouen. It contains 
several of the benedictions in that of St. Ethel- 
wold, but is not so finely executed in some of 
the initial letters, nor in the colouring of the 
paintings. It is the work of the monks of 
Newminster, at Winchester, and is presumed 
to have been executed for Ethelgar, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It contains three miniatures, 
which were certainly done by Boanarges, the 
painter of St. Ethelwold’s MS., or by some one 
of the same school. Fac-simile specimens were 
exhibited of the writing and the paintings of 
both works ; and the latter are so similar, that 
it is quite evident one was copied from the 
other, or both from the same original ; and the 
similarity of the writing would lead us to 
suppose that both MSS. had come from the 
same hand. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Ricut Hon. C. W. W. Wynne in the chair. 
The following donations were presented: — 
From Colonel Colebrooke, a treatise on scho- 
lastic divinity, Malayan MS., and a com- 
mentary upon Abdurrahman Jiorjani’s treatise 
of Arabic Grammar, Arabic MS.: these MSS. 
were given to Col. C. by the Sultan of Pan- 
gerang;— from Colonel Tod, a very highly 
finished Hindu drawing, representing the Dur- 
bar, or levée, of his Highness Doulut Rao 
Scindia, one of the Mahratta chieftains,—with 
portraits of himself and many of his military 
chieftains and civil officers of state. His Ex. 
cellency Charles Colville, G.C.B., governor of 
the Mauritius, was elected a non-resident mem- 
ber of the Society. The conclusion of Cheva- 
lier Griiberg’s account of the History of the 
Berbers, by Ibn Khaldun, was read; and a 
notice of the wild dog of the Western Ghauts, 
by Capt. W. H. Sykes, of the Bombay army. 
This animal is called kolsun by the natives; it 
belongs to the class Mammalia, order carnivora, 
tribe digitigrada, genus canis; and is con- 
sidered by Captain Sykes to be an undescribed 
variety. The specimen from which his account 
is drawn up, was taken by some hunters in his 
employ, on the 15th of May, 1828, who coming 
unawares on a pack of them, when making 
their way through a jungle, killed this indi- 
vidual by a blow on the head with a stick, it 
not having activity enough to make its escape ; 
which was soon accounted for by finding that 
it was completely gorged with the remains of a 
deer, &c. The colour is a uniform bright 
red; the tail is bushy, having the hairs red at 
the base, and black at the tips. The animal 
is about 18 inches in height, and its extreme 
length, from the nose to the end of the tail, is 
3 feet 8 inches and a quarter. These dogs are 
stated by the natives of the Ghauts to hunt in 
packs, and attack the — tiger. In their 
combats with this beast, they are said to urine 
on their own tails, which they switch into the 
tiger’s eyes, who being thus blinded, is easily 
vanquished. Thanks were ordered to be re- 
turned to the communicators of these papers, 
and the meeting was adjourned to the 18th 
instant. 

In our last week's account, the date of Colo- 
nel Tod’s Sanscrit inscription should have been 
A.D. 925, instead of 1037. 








FINE ARTS. 

BRITISH GALLERY. 

THE annual exhibition at the British Gallery, 
for the sale of the works of modern artists, to 
which we briefly alluded in our last Number, 
opened to the public on the 7th instant; and 
we are happy to say, that a re-inspection con- 
firms the opinion which we have already ex. 
pressed, that the lovers of the fine arts will find 
in it abundant examples of excellence in the 
various departments of painting. We are sure 
that they will admire; we hope that they will 
not rest satisfied with admiration, but that 
they will be stimulated to encourage the talent 
which is the source of their pleasure. 

In conformity to the good old rule, we “ be. 
gin with the beginning.” 

No. 1. Portsmouth, from the King’s Bastion. 
Painted by command of his Majesty. C. Stan- 
field.—The name of Stanfield, although (for 
what reason we know not) yet unhonoured by 
the addition of any academic initials, stands so 
high in this class of art, that it is gratifying to 
see that the royal commands have been given 
to one capable of obeying them in so satisfac. 
tory amanner. We understand that the taste 
of our beloved sovereign leads him to admire 
matter of fact in the arts, as well as in affairs 
of more importance. This may perhaps account 
for the simple fidelity of the performance under 
our notice. Although, however, it cannot boast 
of the grandeur of effect by which ‘* St. Michael’s 
Mount,” “* the Wreckers,”’ and some other of 
Mr. Stanfield’s works, have been distinguished, 
the truth of its character is very pleasing. 

No. 19. The Contadina di Sonnino. George 
Hayter. — When we recollect that admirable 
little picture, “¢ the Trial of Lord William 
Russell,” it is impossible not to feel regret that 
the artist who produced so fine a work should 
have been induced to waste his talents on a 
subject like this. There is some grace and 
beauty in the figure; but the colouring is 
meagre and crude, and there is neither keep- 
ing nor repose. 

No. 39. Study from Nature. Mrs. Carpenter. 
—Charming! The expression is replete with 
the innocence and sprightliness of childhood ; 
and the clearness and brilliance of the tints 
cannot be surpassed. . 

No. 29. Curd-Players. T. Webster.—The 
triumph of the one player, with his sequence 
of honours, and the mortification of the other, 
who is ashamed even to shew his hand, are 
entertainingly depicted ; and there is an excel- 
lent effect of Flemish chiaroscuro. 

No. 30. The Rick Side. No. 206. Crossing 
the Ford. T. Woodward.— No one, from the 
title of the first of these works, would expect 
to find an able study of a boy, a horse, and a 
dog. With respect to the second of them, we 
consider it to be one of the finest productions 
in the class of art to which, it belongs that ever 
came under our notice. The drama of this 
beautiful little gem is as follows :— Two lads, 
on the back of an old gray horse, are crossing 
a ford, and have left their poor dog howling on 
the far side. The expression of the elder boy, 
who is whistling to induce Tray to follow, and 
that of the younger, who, apprehensive of the 
water, is clinging closely to his companion, are 
admirable. Wouvermans never surpassed the 
colouring of the horse, especially in the half- 
tints; and the background is thrown in with a 
happy carelessness of pencil which, to an artist's 
eye, is very fascinating. : 

No. 60. Bit of Courtship. J. P. Knight.— 
Cleverly painted, although rather obtrusive 12 
colour. We presume that the lady has money: 


‘ 
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Her countenance reminds us of a passage in 
one of poor Till Allingham’s farces, entitled 
** the Widow’s Choice; in which Fawcett 
and Liston were astounded by what they mis- 
takingly conceived to be the portrait of a 
wealthy dame, of whom they had both become 
enamoured without having seen her. Endea- 
vouring to reconcile himself to the ugliness 
which was too manifest to be denied, the one 
at length exclaimed, “ Well! after all, there’s 
something in that face—it is not beauty.” 
“No! Dll be d—d if it is!” replied the other. 

No. 52. An Antiquary. A. Fraser.—An as- 
semblage of objects which tell no story, but 
which give Mr. Fraser an opportunity of dis- 
playing his remarkable skill in rivalling the 
tones and the handling of Rembrandt and 
Teniers. The quotation attached to this pic- 
ture in the catalogue is strangely inappropriate. 

No. 67. Dream of Queen Katharine. H. 
Howard, R.A.—A subject well suited to Mr. 
Howard's pencil, and executed in a style at 
once imaginative and sublime. The counte- 
nance of the once haughty, but now feeble and 
fragile queen, under the influence of her vision, 
has little more substance than the beatific forms 
by which she is surrounded. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mazeppa. Painted by Horace Vernet; en- 
graved by J.G.S. Lucas. Harding; Cor- 
mick. 

A vERy spirited pair of prints, engraved in 

mezzotinto. The pursuit by the wolves is fine ; 

but in our opinion the death of the at last ex- 
hausted steed is finer. Horace Vernet has long 
been celebrated for his skill in depicting the 
horse ; and his wild troop is worthy of his re- 
patation, and admirably embodies the animated 
description of the poet :-— 
“ In one vast squadron they advance ! 
wide oe ee a een, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein; 


And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod. 
* 


They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there— 
eager retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black be ape steed, 

Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 

Of white upon his shaggy hide; 

They snort— foam—neigh—swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 

By instinct, from a human eye.” 


Illustrations of the Vaudois, in a Series of 
Views. Engraved by Edward Finden, from 
pa by Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. 

ilt. 

To all to whom indomitable courage, and the 

ardent love of civil and religious freedom are 

dear, the history of the persecuted, but ulti- 
mately triumphant, Vaudois, must ever be in- 
teresting; and it is rendered peculiarly so at 
the present moment, in consequence of the 
notice which has been recently taken of the 
subject in Parliament by Sir Robert Inglis. 

The work before us is a re-publication, in a 

Separate form, of the plates which embellished 

Mr. Acland’s volume, published in 1827, under 

the title of The Glorious Recovery by the Vau- 

dois of their Valleys. It is preceded by an in- 
troductory outline of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in that memorable struggle; and every 

Plate is accompanied with a brief description. 

The views are singularly beautiful and pic- 

turesque in themselves; and their value is 

heightened by a reference to the undying asso- 
clations connected with them. 


FRAME TABLETS. 
WE have seen several beautiful specimens of 
frame tablets, lately published by Messrs. 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., for mounting 
drawings, coloured lithographs, &c. The ob- 
jects aimed at, and, in our opinion, attained, 
in their production are,—<te give them the 
effect of projection, without'the surface being 
actually raised, and that they should so blend 
with the drawing as to seem to form a part of 
it; so that, compared with what has been 
usually applied to the same purpose, these 
tablets possess superior effect, with the advan- 
tages of lying flat in the portfolio or album, 
and of not being so liable to soil. They are 
also considerably cheaper; in many cases not 
more than half the price. We understand that, 
in various patterns, tints, and sizes, there are 
above four hundred different kinds. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
DEATHS OF MR. CRABBE AND OF JOE 
MUNDEN. 

On Friday the 3d, and Monday last, we 
have lost, each at an advanced age (Mr. Crabbe 
73, and Munden 74), two men distinguished — 
certainly longo intervallo— but still highly dis- 
tinguished in their several lines; the one in the 
poetical literature of England, and the other in 
the theatrical art. Of Crabbe, as a poet, it is 
unnecessary for us to speak : his vivid pictures 
of human nature, under almost every form to 
be witnessed in the ordinary scenes of life, are 
as inimitable as they were original ; his works 
are a portion of the standard and everlasting 
monuments upraised in the English language, 
and so long as that lasts they cannot perish.* 
And poor Munden, one of the most perfect 
artists that ever adorned the mimic stage — he, 
with all his quaintness and drollery (and pa- 
thos too), has made his final exit. We shall 
not look upon his like again. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. f exx:- 


THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS. 


UnpeEnr the above Sign and Title, it is our 
purpose (as already stated) to devote a series of 
papers to dramatic illustrations, not merely 
confined to the business and productions of the 
hour, but taking a wider range, for the interest 
of the theatrical world. In order to promote 
this design, with the approbation of the com- 
mittee, and at the desire of many members, of 
the Garrick Club, a letter-box will be placed in 


ia. We subjoin a list of his works: — The mya a 
he 


m, 4to. 1781; The Village, a poem, 4to. 1783; 
Skull, a poem, 4to. 1783; The Newspaper, a poem, 4to. 
1785; Sermon on the Death of the Duke of Rutland (to 
whom the author was chaplain), 4to. 1788; Poems, 8vo. 
1807—7th edition, 1812; The Borough, a poem, foolscap 








8vo, 1810—4th edition, 1812; Tales in Verse, 8vo. 1812, 


the library of that society, for the reception 
of all communications ; if relating facts, to be 
authenticated by real signatures; if merely 
sportive, or humorous, with or without that 
guarantee. Whatever relates to managers, 
actors, audiences, and the public, will be fairly 
considered by a sub-committee, to whose 
charge the box will be consigned; and no- 
thing which can tend to correct error, or to do 
good, will be neglected. We have only, as 
bourers in a common cause, willingly offered 
the Literary Gazette as their organ; and shall 
begin with what we deem to be a very fine 
composition. 
CHORUS FROM THE SEVEN BEFORE THEBES 
OF £SCHYLUS. 


(The two brothers Eteocles and ee oo are supposed to 
be just gone out to fight.] 
Strophe 1. 
Thou evil prophetess ! dread power! 
Goddess or fiend, whate’er you be— 
For of the gods is none like thee— 
I see thee come in thine own hour, 
To consummate a funeral dower; 
Unnatural strife, unnatural ire, 
The curses of a frantic sire. 


Antistrophe 1. 

The sword that made two brothers foes, 

And keen the edge in either hand, 

Was forged in Scythia’s iron strand. 
What —— had they ?—woes ; 
What ye eir days to close? 
What destiny? the fate of slaves; 
What kingdom ? space but for their graves. 


Strophe 2. 
When brother falls by brother slain, 
And earth, polluted, drinks the tide, 
The crimson stream of fratricide, 
What power shall purify again? 
What expiation cleanse the stain ? 
New crimes on old, and woe on woe, 
Is all the end their house shall know. 


ao 2. 

But why this thrice-told warning tell? 
Th’ oracular voice is heard at last, 
The generations two are past ; 

‘That speed which tracks the steps of ill 

Pursues the race of Laius still, 

Who, passion-blinded, would not sec 
His own, the city’s destiny. 


Strophe 3. 
To better counsels conscience-mute, 
He wedded misery, grim bride, 
And propagated parricide. 
The seed might well produce the fruit; 
The stem must have a bloody root: 
Madness and blindness both had he 
To plough such soil, and graft such tree. 


Antistrophe 3. 
Ills swell like seas, as fast—and now 

As one subsides, another raves, 

And still a third with mightier waves, 
To whelm the vessel, strikes the prow. 
And shall our towers withstand the blow? 

Our walls are weak, their circuit wide, 

The foe is strong, and fierce the tide, 


St \. 

Curses sink not into the grave! 

The deadly feud ’twixt son and son 

Must end but there. The strife’s begun, 
The billows rise, the tempests rave : 
Blind man, would you your weak bark save, 

Go, lighten her of half her hoard, 

And throw the cargo o’er the board ! 


Antistrophe 4. 
Then boast not of your richest freight, 
Or think of CEdipus the while, 
So mighty once, so proud and great, 
That gods grew envious of his state; 
And Thebes, who basked in plenty’s smile, 
Hailed, from the Sphinx’s bondage free, 
In him almost a deity. 


Strophe 5. 
But saddest change was his, to find 
That all things were as pro} 
A murdered sire, a mother-bride. 
A maddening frenzy seized his mind— 
To end his crimes came suicide; 
But first a deed of night was done, 
Of night befituing such a son! 


Antistrophe 5. 

The curse remains: the hour is come, 
Invoked in bitterness of hate, 
That imprecated hour! and fate, 

The sword, and vengeance, seal their doom ; 
Their thirst of sway but blood can sate. 
Then thou murderer of a 
Fury! arise, and glut your ire! 


— 


(T*=.) 
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We ought perhaps to say that it is projected 
to publish a selection from these papers in 
(probably) annual volumes. Our next com- 
munication touches on a matter of great pre- 
sent interest. 

Islington, Feb. 4, 1832. 

Sir,—In the Literary Gazette, No. 684, 
February 27, 1830, was an excellent article on 
the motion made by the Hon. G. Lamb, in the 
House of Commons, for securing their copy- 
right to dramatic authors. The bill, it seems, 
fell to the ground, not from any opposition to 
its principle, but from its provisions being ill- 
digested. It is understood that the subject is 
now in the hands of Lord Viscount Mahon. 
As the claims of the minor theatres must com- 
pel a discussion of the present state of the 
drama in the house, is not this the golden op- 
portunity for uniting the complaints of authors 
as well as actors, which if now lost, the former, 
I fear, from the pressure of public affairs, will 
have little chance of being attended to? If 
the well-informed writer of the article alluded 
to, would state, in a communication to the 
Literary Gazette, what the legal provisions of 
the French system are, which secure to au- 
thors their right against the chicanery of 
managers, both in Paris and in the provinces, 
it would probably much benefit the cause; and 
if he would add what is the pratique of the 
French stage regarding the portion of the re- 
ceipts paid to authors from the different thea- 
tres in Paris, as well as what fixed sums are 
usually given by the provincial theatres for 
each representation of a new piece, he would 
much oblige an old subscriber. L. K. 

Upon this letter we have to observe, that the 
article on dramatic copyright to which L. K. 
refers, in No. 684 of the Literary Gazette, 
contains age | all “the information to be 
gleaned from the Code Dramatique, published 
in Paris, that could be of any service to the 
cause of theatricals in this country. ‘ The 
legal provisions of the French system, which 
secure to authors their right against the chi- 
canery of managers,” are incompatible with the 
laws of England. In France, the nightly re- 
ceipts of each theatre are inspected by the 
agents of government, who deduct proportion- 
ate sums for the relief of the poor ; and, strange 
as it may appear, for the support of the Acade- 
my of Music (the grand French opera). It is, 
therefore, impossible for the manager, without 
great risk, to deceive the author, or his agents, 
respecting the profits of his play; but such an 
inquisition here could not be permitted. The 
objections to the bill brought forward by the 
Hon. G. Lamb were, its giving the power of 
summary conviction to magistrates; arid the 
startling fact, that the counterfeiting the writ- 
ten permission of an author to act his play 
would be forgery, and must be punished as 
such. It is now proposed to give an author 
redress by bringing his action against the 
offending manager, ‘ Sue a beggar, and catch 
a——.” ‘The proverb is somewhat musty.” 
* Redress,”’ quoth’a! The extra costs of his 
own attorney would swallow up all he could 
possibly hope to recover from a country 
theatre, if he succeeded in getting a verdict ; 
and should he fail through some quirk or 
quibble of the law? No, no; unless a mana- 
ger is liable to be fined a round sum upon a 
common information, for: breaking an act of 
Parliament, by the nearest justice of peace, 
he will continue to plunder the unfortunate 
dramatist, and leave him to his remedy—“ the 
glorious uncertainty,”’—which, in our opinion, 
is worse than the disease. The Literary Ga- 
xette was the first journal that called the atten- 


tion of the public to this scandalous abuse ; and 
it is pleasant enough to see our contemporaries 
(the New Monthly, for example, amongst 
others), now, at the eleventh hour, discovering 
one of the great causes of the decline of dra- 
matic literature ! 


Facetiea: picked up in the Club (of which we 
are rather short this week). 

I will never marry a woman who can’t carve, 
said M——. Why? Because she would not 
be a help meat for me. 

Conundrum. — What part of the human face, 
in cold weather, is like an article of a lady’s 
dress which is agreeable at the same time ?— 
Give it up? Chin-chilly! Ww. 

A Sleepy Hat.—“ Why, Bob, what a sleepy 
hat you’ve got!” ‘* Sleepy hat! What do 
you mean by that?” ‘“* Why, it must be 
sleepy ; it is so long since it had a nap!” 
Where is my hat? Sir Simon cried ; 

My head is bald—the folks deride. 
Oh, sir! your beaver here was thrown; 
But for your head—alas, ’tis gone! T. 


Ned’s told early rising ’s the thing for his health, *™": 
And the way to get wisdom, good looks, and great wealth. 
So, in perfect accordance, he’s up very soon, 

And rises quite early—on each afternoon ! 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Own Saturday last the lovers of combinations 
of sweet sounds, and the gossippers of soft 
words, who usually frequent the King’s Thea- 
tre, were gratified by the opening of that mag- 
nificent establishment for the season. Consi- 
derable interest had been excited by the some- 
what novel feature under which Mr. Monk 
Mason had assumed the direction; there 
seemed something of a higher order in the 
motive than a mere pecuniary speculation; and 
the naiveté with which, in his printed state- 
ment, he exposed the deficiencies of the opera 
system, and the earnestness evinced for their 
remedy, announced at least the attempt at a 
better order of things. Nor can the opening 
be said, in justice, to have thrown any discredit 
on the new director’s pretensions ; his activity 
and taste are every where visible; the interior 
of the theatre has been freshly decorated ; a 
new company got together; the orchestra re- 
modelled ; the scanty wardrobe replenished ; 
and the dingy scenery repainted. Of the em- 
bellishments on the audience part of the house, 
we think it would be an improvement if a 
portion of the heavy dark drapings over the 
boxes were removed, as, in union with the 
crude green of the panelling, they form but a 
very disadvantageous frame-work for the exhi- 
bition of tableaux vivans. The chandelier is 
splendid ; the ornament over the proscenium well 
placed, and in good harmony with the royally- 
coloured drop-scene which falls beneath. Two 
of the new scenes (as we have stated) reflect the 
highest credit on the artist, both for compo- 
sition and execution. The one in the opera 
representing a bridge over the Tiber, and a view 
of ancient Rome with its Capitol and thousand 
edifices, is a most beautiful and classical con- 
ception ; nor is the view of the Mole of Naples 
in the ballet less creditable to the painter. Of 
the company at this early period it is almost 
invidious to speak, as the impossibility of at- 
tracting any of the first-rate artists from the 
continent during the carnival has always caused 
the opera season in this country to commence 
with languor. The opera selected for the oc- 
casion was L’Esule di Roma of Donnizetti, 
which it will be quite-sufficient to characterise 
as of a pleasing nature, but not containing any 





striking passages ; with the exception, perhaps, 


of the ** Si scenda alla tomba,” at the com. 
mencement, and the ** Ogni tormento”’ at the 
end of the second act. Both these elicited a 
unanimous encore: the first was admirably 
given by Signor Winter, whose powerfully 
harmonious voice and energetic acting made so 
lively an impression as to establish him pretty 
far on the road of public favour. The “ Ogni 
tormento,”” by Madame de Meric, is the most 
charming morceau of the opera: it was sung 
with such inexpressible grace and effect, as to 
create regret that this lady had not been brought 
before the public in some other character, which 
would have afforded greater scope for the dis. 
play of those powers of which she is so delight. 
fully the mistress. The overture to the opera is 
the composition of Mr. Monk Mason, and was 
received with considerable applause. We must 
not allow it to escape notice, how great an im. 
provement is perceptible in the choruses, &c. ; 
and that the band, led by Spagnoletti, is so 
perfect in its organisation as to leave nothing 
to be wished for. 

The ballet, entitled Une Heure a Naples, 
is a slight trifle, being merely a vehicle for 
some admirable dancing, in which Albert and 
Madame Le Comte particularly distinguished 
themselves. 

The costumes in the opera and ballet have 
not escaped the vigilance of the director, and 
those exhibited were classical and correct. 

To Mr. Monk Mason we wish every success, 
and a plentiful quantity of that buoyancy of 
Irish heart under difficulty, which is most 
likely to lead to it; and we trust that an en- 
lightened aristocracy, for whom this amusement 
has been chiefly formed (by the way, we missed 
some well-known ornaments of that order, on 
the first two nights), will warmly second with 
their countenance and support the spirited en- 
deavours of their countryman to elevate the 
English opera in. the scale of musical consider- 
ation. 


ADELPHI. 

On Thursday, another novelty, entitled Chalk 
Farm, or Petticoats and Pistols, was produced 
at this theatre, and was ably supported by the 
talents of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Reeve, Buckstone, 
et cetera. There is a great deal of common-life 
humour in this piece, which, with such com- 
pression as is usually made after a first repre- 
sentation, bids fair to add to the amusing 
variety with which its spirited managers have 
stocked the Adelphi. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

A DRAMA, founded on Mr. Bulwer’s popular 
work, Eugene Aram, has been produced with 
great success at this theatre. The Surrey, we 
observe with much satisfaction, is generously 
opened on Tuesday next for the benefit of the 
Printers’ Pension Society—a society which 
well merits the support of the literary world. 


a ememenianeenemmtaall 





VARIETIES. 


More posthumous Vitality.—We recently 
quoted from a contemporary an account of an 
artist being afflicted with insanity after his 
decease ; and it would seem, from the Times of 
Thursday, that this is not a solitary instance 
of posthumous action. In the detail of the fate 
of the Nottingham rioters, it is stated that 
they, “‘as dying men, returned their grateful 
thanks to Mr. Payne for the indefatigable at- 
tention he had bestowed upon their cases, both 
before and since their execution.” 

The Volcanic Island.—Letters from Paler- 





mo (in the French papers) state, that this 
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island, which we have so frequently noticed, 
has finally sunk, and that its site is marked 
by a column of boiling water rising from the 


sea. 

The Lady- Chapel.—At St. Mary Overies, 
the friends of the arts and sciences in the 
parish of St. Saviour, on Thursday rallied 
their forces against the miserable, mercenary 
spirit which would have destroyed this fine 
relic of antiquity. On a poll, their numbers 
were in so great a majority, that there is no 
reason to fear it can be overcome, though the 
voting would continue another day. 

Ancient Coins. — A few days since, as some 
labourers on the estate of Mrs. Sheppard, of 
Campsey Ash, were felling an old pollard oak, 
they discovered two parcels of ancient coins, 
enclosed in thin lead cases; one of them was 
quite embedded in the solid part of the root. 
They are chiefly pennies, of Edward the Con- 
fessor and Harold the Second, and amounted 
altogether to nearly 600 pieces. What appears 
most singular is, that many of them are divided 
into halves and quarters, which evidently shew 
that at that remote period these divided parts 
were circulated as halfpence and farthings.— 
Bury Herald. 

Earthquake in Italy. — About half-past two 
o'clock, P. M., on the 13th, the shock of an 
earthquake was experienced in Italy. It was 
slightly felt in Rome, and committed consider- 
able damage in parts of the country. 

Wolfe the Missionary.—It is stated in the 
newspapers that this far-travelled individual 
has set out for Timbuctoo, leaving his lady at 
Alexandria. 

Suicides at Paris. —In a recent number of 
the Annales d’Hygiene there is a memoir on 
the suicides committed by persons in the several 
stages of life, in which the author, who has 
examined about 9000 judicial accounts of sui- 
cides in Paris from 1796*to 1830, thinks’ him. 
self warranted in assuming—1. That philo- 
sophical, or premeditated suicide takes place 
during the night, and a little before day-break. 
2. That accidental, or unpremeditated suicide 
take place during the day, because it is then 
that the occasional causes arise, such as quarrels, 
bad news, losses at play, intemperance, &c. &c. 
At every age man chooses particular modes of 
committing suicide. In youth he has recourse 
to hanging, which he soon abandons for fire- 
arms: in proportion as his vigour declines, he 
returns to his first mode; and it is most com- 
monly by hanging that the old man perishes 
who puts an end to his existence. These con- 
siderations are extremely curious with respect 
to medical jurisprudence. The following table 
shews the mode of suicide the most common at 
different ages. 

Age. Hanging. 
From 10 to 20 -- -- BB 


“tre 
1000 1000 
The author, it seems, has taken no account of 
self-destruction by poison, drowning, or other 
modes, 

Roman Statistics. —A general view of the 
population of Rome, from Easter 1822 to Eas- 
ter 1831, has just been published, from which 
we deduce the following particulars. In the 
course of last year the population had in- 
creased by 3,381. The whole population is 
now 150,666, exclusive of foreigners and Jews, 
of which there may be about 5000. Since 


1822 the population has increased 14,581,) 
which is the more remarkable, as, from 1822| 


till now, the number of deaths exceeds that 
of baptisms by 2,705. But as the increase in 
the population has been gradual, and is pro- 
bably correct, there must be errors in the lists 
of births and deaths. In 1826, 1828, and 1829, 
there were more baptisms than burials: 1822 
was the most fatal, the excess of deaths being 
1948. In the years 1830-31, the number of 
baptisms is stated as 4,725, that of deaths 
5,102; being an excess of 377. The decrease 
in the number of marriages, for some years 
past, is very remarkable. In 1824 there were 
1396 marriages, in 1831 only 964, though the 
population is above 12,000 more than in 1824. 
The number of ecclesiastics, monks, nuns, &c. 
is now 5354; in 1822 it was 4714. These are 
the general results, as drawn from the tables ; 
but on examining the details there are evi- 
dently several mistakes, or at least things which 
require explanation; for on summing up the 
baptisms and deaths, as stated in each of the 
ten years, we find a total excess of 2635 deaths, 
and yet the population is said to have increased 
14,581 ! 

March of Orthography.—The following is 
taken verbatim from the original: —‘* John 
parker of whatley have had missfortune fell 
from his Donkey Broke his fiddel he begs of 
eny Good Cristaine to give him some small 
Trifel to get it mended been poor Cripel he 
have been done his one parish for Donkeys so 
meny the Cante give him all ways your Humbel 
pethoner John parker Friende 1s 6d 

Oxford Herald. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. VI, Feb. 11, 1832.] 


A Story of Naval Life, entitled the Adventures of a 
Younger Son, is said to be the work of one of Lord 
Byron’s intimate friends, whose adventures have been of 
a remarkable nature. 

A new novel, from the pen of Mr. Horace Smith, 
called Romance of the Early Ages, is in the press, 

A new monthly periodical is announced, under the 
name of the British Magazine, and Monthly Register of 
Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, the State of the 
Poor, Progress of Education, &c. It is to be edited by 
the Rev. Jas. Hugh Rose, B.D. 

Another new monthly is about to start, having in view 
Soe ee valuable to British science. It is to 
be called the Nautical Magazine, and to contain a Regis- 
ter of Maritime Discoveries in all parts of the world, with 
Reviews of interesting Voyages and Works relating to 
Hydrography. The Prospectus strikes us as being ex- 
tremely well conceived, and to promise a publication of 
much utility. We are informed that several gentlemen 
of distinguished scientific attainments are connected with 
the Nautical Magazine. 

It is proposed to publish a number of Captain G. F. 
Lyons’ Mexican Drawings, descriptive of the Scenery and 
People about the Mines of Bolaiios and Real del Monte. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Althorp, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &c. &c., on the State of the Currency ; 
by Henry Lambert, Esq., M.P. 

Kidd’s Guide to the oar-9g 8 oological Gardens, with 
illustrative Engravings by G. W. Bonner—and the Stran- 
ger’s complete Pocket Directory to the Amusements of 
the Metropolis, with Wood-engravings by the Same. 

The Second Volume of Cruikshank’s Comic Album, 
with some Engravings illustrative of the ‘* Unknown 
Tongues.” 

A ny of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
T. Vowler Short, B.D. 

Conjectures concern. the Identity of the Patriarch 
Job, his Family, the Time in which lived, and the 
a of the Land of Uz; by the Rev. Samuel Ly- 
sons, B.A. 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of the In- 
finitesimal Analysis, by i. Carnot; translated by the 
Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. 

The University Press of Oxford is engaged on the fol- 
lowing works:—Plotini Opera, ex recensione Frid. Creu- 
zeri—Suide Lexicon, ex recensione T, Gaisford, L.G.P.R. 
—Index Grecitatis Platonic, opera T. Mitchell, A.M.— 
The Works of Archbishop Cranmer-—A new edition of 

P Burnet’s History of his own Time—The Works o! 
is Bragge, B.D.—Origines Hebrew; or, the Anti- 
quities of the Hebrew Republic; by Thomas Lewis, M.A. 
—The Criterion; or, Miracles examined; by John Dou- 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, fourth edition, 18mo. 
12s. hf.-bd.—Hamon on Spinal Deformities, 8vo. 8s. sewed. 
| —Chalmers on Political Economy, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Parsing 

Lessons for Children, 18mo. 1s. 3d. sewed.—Reminiscences 
|of Rev. R. Hall, by J. Greene, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Sphinx 
Vespeformis, by E. Newman, 8vo. 4s. cloth.—The Gene- 
| ral Delusion of Christians, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Sacred Poetry, 
by a Layman, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Prose Selections from 
| Southey, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Tour through Styria, Carniola, 
and Italy, by Tobin, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—The Bow in 
Strength, by C. Larom, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth.—Stevens’ Life 
of John Bradford, 8vo. 16s. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
Barometer. 
"80 to 

29°82 

30°06 

30-11 

30°23 

29°98 


January. 
Thursday-- 26 
Friday ---- 27 
Saturday -- 28 
Sunday---- 29 
Monday -- 30 
Tuesday -- 31 

February. 


Thermometer. 
25. to 42, 
25. 
22. 
32. 
32. 
35. 


32. 

Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Except the 26th and 28th, generally cloudy: on the 
morning of the 27th, from eight till ten, snow fell, for 
the first time this season, nearly covering the ground; 
yet, from the moisture caused by a little rain during the 
previous night, it entirely disappeared before three P.M. 

Rain fallen +375 of an inch. 

February. | 
Thursday.. 

Friday ---- 
Saturday .* 
Sunday-.--- 
Monday -- 
Tuesday -- 
Wednesday 8 22, 

Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Except the 2d, 5th, and 6th, generally clear; rain at 
times on the 2d, 4th, and 6th. 

Rain fallen, +1 of an inch, 

«s The Annual Summary for the past year js ready, 
and will appear as soon as we are favoured with the usual 
accounts from other parts of the country. 

Edmonton. Cuarves H. ADAMS. 

51° 37’ 32” N. 


Latitude--.... ° 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich, 


29°49 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoya- 
logical Society. December 1831. 

Thermometer—Highest-----+-+ §2+50°- »+-8th, 
Lowest --+++++++ 2950. ++ -25th, 
3890322 


Mean, + 
Barometer—Highest-..--+-+ 30°19----27th. 
Lowest -+-+-++++ 2666-++-7th. 
Mean. .«++++++++ 29°46483 
Number of days of rain, 18. 
Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°4625. 
Winds.—0 East—4 West—1 North—3 South—3 North- 
east—9 South-east—7 South-west—4 North-west. 
General Observations.—Considerably more rain fell than 
in the corresponding month of the last two years; the 
month was also warmer, the extremes being higher, and 
the mean upwards of eight and a half degrees above the 
mean of December 1829, and six degrees higher than that 
of the same month last year. The maximum and minj- 
mum of the barometer nearly the same as last year; but 
the mean was forty-three hundredths of an inch higher, 
although not above the average of the month, From the 
20th to the 30th the weather was particularly dull and 
heavy, with thick mist or fog. 
The evaporation, +0625 of an inch. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CHOLERA.—We have perused, with great attention, 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Observations on Pestilential Cholera 
(8vo. pp. 172. Ebers), of which we have no hesitation in 
Saying, that it presents us with a very complete body of 
actual observation made on numerous patients at Sunder- 
land; and is also most deserving of perusal from its accu- 
rate description of the disease and its symptoms, of the 
various theories concerning it, and of the best means of 
cure to be applied at its various stages. ing also ob- 
tained some of the most striking publications of Germany, 
and im: tt manuscripts, on the same subject, we shall 
carefully digest the whole, extract the latest intelligence 
of able men, and, in the course of the next t or four 
Numbers, ——_ trust) a very interesting series of papers 
before our ers. a 

Mr. James’s Biographies of great Mili Commanders 
reached us too late for more thi ng notice, till 
next Saturday. We greatly like what a hurried glance 
has enabled us to see of the work. 

A paper of Unrehearsed Stage Effects is also of necessity 
among the postponements; and we have to apologise for 
the sr of Advertisements. Our rule is—first come, 

rst served. 

Thoughts on the Death of a Bird are declined. We 


must say the same to Selim; and to *), though we would 





glas, D.D. Bishop of Salisbury. 


give a word of encouragement to the latter, as a young 
poet. 





THE LIT LITERARY GAZETTE, , AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, isopen daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. 

A jon, 1s. Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
All Works of Art intended for the ensuing Exhibition must be 
sent on Monday, the 5th, and Tu the 6th of March. 
. PRENTIS, Secretary. 





ALE of a very Valuable and Extensive 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, in elegant bindings, at the Stork 
Hotel, Birmingham. 

To be ‘Sold 6 by Auction, by E. and C. ROBINS, without re- 
—s on Monday and Tuesday, the 20th and 2ist days of Febru- 
ary, 1832, commencing each se nent at ae o’Clock, at the 

Stork, a = in ae anne (oy the the 
genuine Library of Thomas Mole, yt deceased, late of 
the Poplars, eeer Birmingham ; eed Writ upwards of One 
Thousand Keng £. of the most esteeme Writers on General and 
h » Natural History, 








i . possesses tine ies of Hutchin’s Dorset- 
shire, with beautiful Piates, 4 i folio, bound in Russia—Orme- 
rod's History of the Count City of Chester, with fine En- 
gravings, 10 Parts, folio—C letterbuck's History and Antiquities 
of Hertfordshire, 3 vols. folio—Surtee’s History of Durham, 3 vols. 
follo—Whittaker's General History of the County of York, in 
18 Parts, folio—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 5 Parts, folio—Man- 
and Bray's History of Antiquities of Surrey, 3 vols. folio, 
with Plates, handsomely bound in calf—Nash’s forcestershire, 
2 vols. fotio, with Plates—Shaw’ ‘6 mpeg ee 2 vols. folio-- 
Rudder’s G ‘he G zine, up te the 
time of ee s am | of England— Rapin’ 's England, 
2 Magazine, 1817 to the time of 
Sale. 
Catalogues may be had ten nee previous to the Sale, on sp- 
plication at the Office of the Auctioneers, 47, New Street, 
mingham 
o. The Books’ may be seen at the Poplars, Reorttene’ on 
Mohday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Feb. 13, 14, and 15, between 
the hours of Eieven and Four, by Tickets only, to be obtained by 
applying | a the Office of Mr. F. es Carr’s Lane, Birmingham ; 
or at nd C. Robins’s Office, assure the Public, that not a 
single volume will be sold that rat did not belong to the late Thomas 
Mole, deceased. these days the Books will be removed to 
the place 7 Sale. 


ONSTABLE’ Ss 








MISCELLA NY. —_ _ The 

whole Stock—Copyright—Stereotype, Copper, and Steel 

ites, &c. of ** Constable’s Miscellany,” will be exposed to Sale 

Hy Public Auction, in London, about the beginning of March. 

Due Notice will 4 ome of the Day of Sale, and Catalogues are 
now in prepara 

Particulars may 7 be had, shortly, at 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

London, and 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 





Oo the CURIOUS in BOOKS.—To gratify 

¢ Bibliomaniacal Friends the Publishers of «the Cha- 

meleon’ Posie 8va. volume of origins ay Romantic, and 

Didactic Miscollgnioss in Prose and Verse, issued in Dece: 

and which has been most favourably recei vedeived-—printed an edition 

in 4to. which consisted of only ‘Twenty-five Copies on white 

drawing paper, and Five on tinted post:—Fifteen of the one, and 

Three of the other, may still be a on oan to Lengman 
and Co. London. Price, white, 31s. 6d. 

Glasgow; Published by Atkinson and Co. 





parr Pad oS teclon » 59, High Holborn. 


[TWELVE VIEWS: of. WINDSOR 
CASTLE, and of the m 
Scenery in that Vicinity. From Teceines by Ww. Tose R.A. 
Price 71. 7s. in a Portfolio. 
*,* These elegant specimens of Mr. Daniell’s a are very 
——— and Tegel tinted, to imitate the nals; and 


upon ey have muttoaly 4 the effect of 
= highly finished Drawings. 
of the Views may be had separately, price 12s. each. 
The size of the Subjects is 20 inches by 12. 


HE TOWN of To-Morrow will contain 
a great Variety < of interesting Intelligence—Portraits of 
the T. pposi Extraordinary of Heirs now 
in the Market—Sketches from White's +4 iow—A Letter 
written by poor Mr, Boyd, just > 3 Murder under the 
hands of Ferdinand’s Executioners in 8 ops 
The Town will also give an entertaining and instructive View 
of all passing in Town, out of Town, and all the Worid 
over. 


Office, No. 2, Wellington Street, Strand. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days the ie yay me ed » by permission, to 
A pees a Tragedy; and other Poems. 


Post 8vo. 
T. and W. dbetshenres. 29, New Bond Street. 




















jects, which they intend to 





a few days will will be published, 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 
JSSAYS, MORAL and POLITICAL. 
dd By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet-Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, a new edition, 2 yols. 8vo. 30s. 
Colloquies on the Kise, Progress, and Pro- 
spects of Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the Ist BRI will be published, scien is! 2¢. No. I. of 

HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 

and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical 

Information, Parochial History, and Decuments respecting 
State of the Poor, Progress of Education, &c. 

The Magozine now agenel a the notice of the ayy dif- 

fers, in some important respects, from any at present in exist- 

ence. While its chief aim will 4 undoubtedly to diffuse sound 


On Tuesday, price 1s. 
Dry of CONTENDING for the 


FAITH; a — reached in the Temple Church, 


the 0 Ganday, the 204 Je nui 


CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A. 
Petiisnea ans ae eee Tem —~ 6 
‘a at the e pasion. 
Baldwin eas Uredsea, Pa Paternoster Row 





religious and moral information, it does not seek to 
theological; but will embrace other age ‘connected almost di- 
rectly with = ic imp Th i the Bom 
their moral and i di and t ants, 
are objects of pasemeant caeanast at present, bot to the rel aoe 
man and the p will, 
accounts of the plans devised for the improvement of both "the 
canes and rts of thelr p condition of the poor, whether by societies 
(with gs) or by and will be 
these i 














open eg 0 points. On all these 
subjects, as§well as on poo matters—on the state of the 
Church and Clergy, as well as of other religious bodies—it will 
seek to present facts and documents; and on this ground it will 
hope for the patronage of the lovers of truth in all parties, politi- 
cal and religious. For truth, in most of the points here alluded 
to, is only to be known by the careful Jaap omg —_ o know mone 
ih to know t! 








Lord | Byron. 
On the 1st of March, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, &c. 


neatly bound, TBR le 
| ‘HE NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. XIV, 
containing Lord Byron's Conversations with Captain 
Medwin. zorming 5 Gong Sompenien to the new and beautiful edi. 
tion of Lord Byro: 
wxranidboata beemces ann Richard Bentley, New Barlingten Street. 
early ready, wi with Maps, a 
ISE ay ‘PROGRESS of "the EN GLISH 
COMMONWEALTH, from the first Settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxons. With Documents ords, hitherto unpub. 
lished, Senrates the History of the Civil and the Criminal Jy. 





4 must wish for doc cuments; and 
,» can wish to shrink from the loleenees to which he Pie be 
cond ucted by them, or fear that these faithful guides (if rightly 
sed) will ever mislead him. 
“With respect to the Principles adopted in the Magazine, the 


 - rPRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 
Of the Inner Tem: 
John Murray, Albemarle 


Street. 





Proprietors feel that they could not gain credit with r 
men by professing that the management is intrusted to persons 
having no fixed opinions on matters so important as those which 
will be treated of; they have, eer no hesitation in stating, 
that the Magazine is in the hands of persons belonging to the 
Church of Engiand; nor in avowing their conviction, that while 
almost ores Ses sect has its ean great advantage and conveni- 
ence would arise to the members of the Church of England if 
they, too, had theirs—that is to say, if they had a journal which 
should not seek for discussions of matters where churchmen dif- 
fer, but rather give them a point of union on matters where they 
agree, and a means of promoting their common cause. — 
ee said this, the Proprietors must add, that the Ma 
will always be open to those who may wish to explain or fend 
themselves against any charges or accusations conveyed in its 


rthes | trust that the opty may find this Magazine a useful 
medium of matters—a medium 
which seems to them at sameens to be much wanted. The: 
will endeavour, as far as possible, to give full accounts of ail 
Meetings held on Religious Matters, as well as those for Benevo- 
lent Purposes, reserving to the Editor the right of making brief 
comments on avy points which he may deem of consequence in 
the speeches reported. 

For the original matter, they can only say that they are pre- 
pared to spare no expense for the purpose of engaging able Con- 
tributors; and they take this opportunity of inviting Contribu- 
tions. In addition to the points already adverted to, they hope 
very frequently to present their readers with Biographies of Re- 
markable Religious Characters; and also with Records of the 
Manners, Feelings, and Habits, of Students and Scholars, as well 
as of Divines and Religious Men of past times. 

In conclusion, they invite notice to che following list of subs 

hend in their M 








epartment. 
Miscellaneous Department. 
1 Stations of the Olden Time, in extracts from original Let- 
or curious and scarce Works. 
2. he ay of New Books. 
%. Events of the Month, arranged under Counties, confined to 
matters relating to the Clergy, the Church, and the Poor. 
4. Acts of Parliament respecting Church or Poor—or moral 
and religious state of the Country, whole or abstracted. 
mportance, referring to the same topics. 
‘Religious Meetings, — Raiter’ 's remarks. 
for the Poor. 
; Documents of all Kinds r pecti ‘Church R Poor’s 
Rates, » Population, Religi and Benevo- 
lent rang * ee 
9. Universi 











t 
10. — wical News—Clergy Deceased, Married, Ordained, Pre- tion.”. 


1. List ath of New Books and Announcements. 

12. State of the Markets for the Month, with Prices. 

13, State of the Fands—List of Bankrupts—List of Patents. 

14. Gardener’s Calendar for ensuing Month. 

15. Meteorological Register for past Month. 

The Magazine will contain about Six Sheets of Letter-press, 
with a Woodcut by a superior Artist; and will be published on 

the Ist of March (and be continued Monthly), price 2s. 

Published by John Turrill, 250, Regent Street, London; where 
Communications for the Editor (pese-patd), Books for Review, 
and A are to be forwarded. 

eae received by a!! Booksellers, eeenete and 
Post-masters in the United Kingdom 


Turner's Sacred History of the World, 
a few days will be published, in 2 vol. 8vo. 
HE SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
from the Creation to the Deluge, attempted to be Philo- 
sophicall vo considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
y SHARON TURNER, F.A.S8. and R.A.S.L. 
London; semen Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 








ART THIRTY -THREE of ENCYCLO. 
PHDIA METROPOLITANA. 

The Subscribers to this Work are pag rd informed that 

the Thirty-third Part will be published on Wednesday 

mdon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Moners. Riving- 
a J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; Suttaby, Fox, and Cuttaby 

ee ag J. Dewees ; Ratt T Hodgson; G. Lawford; 
lageste . Fraser; W. 3 F. C. Westley; James Rich. 
ardson; J. “ohms T. phn nay 7 Bain; H. Dixon; and J. Bry- 
ant; and for J. Parker, Oxford; and a: and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 

*,* About two-thirds of this important Work are now before 
the} public, and another ch wong is much advanced. There have also 
been published, in fect volumes, 1 of Pare Sciences, 2 of 
Mixed and Applied Sciences, 2 of History and Biography, and 
8 of the Miscellaneous and Lexicographical Division. 

For the convenience also of new Subscribers, a Republication, 
in Monthiy Numbers, at 7s. each, has commenced. This edition 

will take the order of the Volumes, not of the Parts; completing 
each subject before a new one is commenced. Ten Numbers are 
published, which complete the First Volume of Pure Sciences, 





jand commence that of Mixed Sciences. 


a PUBLISHED B coro DAY. 
w edition, 2s. 6d. b 
NTICK’S- SPELLING “DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in which the Parts of 

Speech are accurately distinguished, and the Syllables accented 
according to the just and aye cor Rag of each Word: 
¥ lly revised, corrected, ——— 
THOMAS Bt BRO NE, ‘LL.D. 

Author of the “ Union and Classical neag oe &c. 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orm reas and Co.; 
J.and W. T. Clarke; Harvey and Darton; T. 1; J. Rich- 
ardson; J. M. Richardson ; Hatchard and Son; ys ave Bald- 

win and Cradock ; JG, and F. Rivi mj; J. Booker ; E. Wil- 
liams; R.S. Kirby; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Newman and 
Sas Whittaker, reacher, and Co.; T. Tegg; Sherwood and 
; J. Duncan ; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Souter; E. Hodg- 
pa Poole and Edwards; Houlston and Son; and J. Nunn: 
and Wilson and Sons, York. 





n 8yo0. price 5s. boar 
BSE RVAT IONS on ‘the MEDICAL 
was oe of INSANITY. 
By EDWARD J. SEYMOUR, M.D 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital, and Physician to 
. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 
London: Loogmnan, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
the same Author, 

Illustrations of some of the Principal Dis. 
eases of the Ovaria, their S and T: 3 with Ob- 
servations on their Structure and Functions, in the Human Being 
and in Animals. 8vo. with an Atlas of 14 Lithographic Engrav- 
ings, in folio, : 2is.; India paper, Bis. 6d. 





New edition, in 1 large and elegant vol. 8vo. with Thirty-six 
<n aniee after Smirke, Howard, &c. 30s. in cloth, or 31s. 6d. 


with 
T# HE Fy FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which 
added to the Original Tex but those Words 
and a are omitted which cannot with propriety be read 


aloud in 
iy T. BOWDLER, Esq, F.R.S. . , 
The same Work, without Illustrations, in 
we: vols. royal 18mo. 3/. 3s. Soares and in 8 vols, 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
«* We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice 
to bring eee very —- publication into general circula- 


London: oe Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
y the same Editor, 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire; adapted to the 
Use of Families and Young F Persons. 6 vols. 8vo. 3. 3s. boards. 


Just published, price 6d. by by H. E. ‘Carrington, Bath; and to 0 be 
Mesers. Hi et Buy am Rivington, Waterloo 

Place; and Nunn, G 

A SERMON oon "MODERN JUDASES. 
By Mgt IN HOARE, 
- 76th Regiment. 

The Lord Chancellor's celebrated quotation from the 12th chap- 
ter of St. John, suggested the utility of writing a Sermon upon 
Modern Judases; and the Author is convinced that the more it 
is attended to, the more despicable will that class of wretches 
appear, and the more unprofitable will their heartless business 
become. — 

Dedi cated | (by ‘special permission) to the King. 
Just published, price 214, Proofs, or highly echousel ‘Prints, 
W of the CHOIR of CANTER. 
BURY hg with the recent Improvements. 
Engraved in Aquatint b G. Reeve, from a Drawing by L. L. 
Razé. Size, 13 by 19 inc = 

Canterbury: Published by Henry Ward; sold in London by 
Ackermann, Strand; Tilt and Dobbs, Fleet Street; Reeves and 
pocne Cheapside; and saceys St. Paul’s feCharchyard. 





School and ae Classics, with ih English B ne tory Notes, 


ICERO’S” ‘SELECT “ORATIONS, from 
the Text of Jo. Casp. Orellius. oy 8vo. 78. "ed. 
Livy. Books i to V. Dr. Hickie, 


-— Smee of Hawkshead Grammar call Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


3. Herodotus; containing the Continuous 
History alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. C. W- Stocker, 
D.D. fw small Bvo. 18s. 

** Vol. IL. may be purchased by those who already 
possess Vol. I. at &s. - 

Printed and published hy A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers in London, Oxford, 





Cambridge, &c. 
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oe oy wey wd Aebary—v Criticum. 
e 5s. the Second Number of the 
HILOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
Cambridge: Printed for J.and J.J. Deighton; J.,G., and 
F. Rivington, London; and J. Parker, Outesd. 
In post 8v0. ice 10s. 
ROBATION; and ether Tales. 
By the Author of “* Selwyn in neon sg Daughter,” 
** Tales of the Moors,” 
« To bear, is to conquer our fate. “vy Oe 
Adam Black, Edinburgh 5 ond eogman and ¢ Co. London. 
Bass In a thick wre Bv0. price 18s 


EMOLIRS of the WERNERIAN 
a HISTORY SOCIETY, Vol. VI. with 
Six Engravin, 
Adam Black, niet Longman, Roms Orme, Brown, 
seta ion, 


Sixty. EIGHT REASONS for opposing 
the Reform neath now —_ in Parliament. 
Rivingt St. Pau and Whittaker and Co. 
. Maria Lane. 


Reform absolutely Necessary. By a True 
Pam of the People. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CVIII. 
Contents: I. New Game Siews—X%. Todd's Life of 

Cranmer—II1. Colonial Policy; West Indian Distress—IV. Cha- 
racteristics; Hope on Man; Schlegel’s Philosophical Lectures— 
V. Prince Puckler Muskau’s Tour in England and Ireland— 
VI. Recent History, Present State, and External Relations of 
Portugal—V11. Southey’s Edition of the Pilgrim’s Pro 
VIL. Williams's Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence—IX. English 
Universities; Oxford—X. Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hamp- 
den, his Party, and his Times. 

Longman and Co. London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 


SIR WALTER SCOT T.— Volume 
Thirty-Tbird of the New Edition of the Waverley Novels 

— published, price 5s. 
t commences St. Konan *s Well, and is illustrated by a Portrait 
Watson Gordon’s celebrated Picture, 











of the Author, from Mr. 
engraved by Horsburgh. 

*,* “ We have also lying before us a proof impression of an 
admirable ‘ Portrait of Sir Walter Scott,’ engraved by John Hors- 
burgh, from a picture by John Watson Gordon, which will ac- 
company the first volume of ¢ St. Ronan’s Well.’ It is full of fine 
character.’ "— Literary Gazette, 10th Dec. 1831. 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and 
Whittaker and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 

First, Second, and Third Series. New editions, 10s. 6d. each. 
Also, History of France, 3 vols. 1s. 6d. 


2. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vols. 
8vo. Gl.; and 11 vols, 18mo. 32. 3s. 


3. Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 32. 12s. 
And who will shortly publish, 
In 3 small Vols. Plates, 


A Second Series of Captain Basil Hall’s 


Fragments of vagnges and a 
Price Six Te No. XVII. of 
HE FOREIG QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents: Art. I. The Duke of St. Simon’s Memoirs; the 
Court of Louis the Fourteenth—II. Literature and Literary So- 
cieties of Iceland—III. French Drama; De Vigny’s Maréchale 
@’Ancre, and Hugo’s Marion Delorme—IV. Mexican Antiquities 

—V. Grimm’s Teutonic Legal Antiquities—VI. French Expedi- 
tion to Algiers; Colonisation of Africa—VII. Poisson on Capil- 
lary Action—VIII. Political State of Switzerland—iX. Duties 
on Foreign Books—X. Batiushkov’s Essays in Poetry and Verse, 
with a Translation of his ‘¢ Death of Tasso”—XI. Historical 
Scenes of the Columbian Revolution—XII. Houwald’s Dramas 
~XIII. Recent Italian Novels— XIV. Memoirs of Galotti— 
XV. Schiller’s Wallenstein, translated into Latin oe 
cellaneous and Literary Intelligence from France, Ger! Ys 
Italy, and Russia—List of the principal New Works published 
on the Continent, from October to December—Index and Title to 
the Eighth Volume. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, and Richter,30, SohoSquare; 
and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street; Treuttel and 
Wirtz, Paris and Strasburg. 

Of whom may be had, 
All the preceding Numbers of this interesting 
— popular Journal—Nos. I. to X. price 7s. 6d. each; Nos. XI. 
o XVI. 6s. ought Na Vols. I. to VIII. handsomely done up in 
beards, price 5f. 1 


_No. XVIIL, will be published i in March. 





In folio, containing Twenty- ot — Tables, 


bound, mor 
TLAS, HISTORIQUE. “et CHRONO. 
iF oGr UE, des LITTERATURES Anciennes et Mo- 
dcrnes, des SCIENCES, - des BEAUX ARTS. 
Par A. T. de MANC 
Professor of History oa the Academy of *Paris, Librarian 
and Professor in the School of Fine Arts, &c. &c. 

“This Atlas is a vast repertorium of names, facts, dates, &c. 
&c. up to the present times, the knowledge of which is necessary 
in ashe study of literary history, pare te pn science, and the fine 

arts, both ancient and modern, executed on the plan of the cele- 
brated atlas of Lesage, to which it forms an essential 


8, New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Colburn and poe _— ai published the following 


8Bvo. 
EMOIRS of CE LEBRATED MILI. 
TARY COMMANDERS. 

Including Henry V. of England—John, Duke of Bedford— 
Gonzalvo de Cordoba — Ferdinand, Duke of Alva—Oliver Crom- 
well—The Great Condé—General Monk, Duke of Albemarle— 
Marshal Turenne—The Duke of Marlborough—Prince Eugene of 
Savoy—The Ear! of Peterborough—Marquess of Granby—General 
Wolfe, &c. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
Adventures of a Gentleman of the Court of 
Charles Il. By Leigh Hunt. 


In 2 vols. Pw Plates, 
Captain Frankland’s Narrative of his Visit 
to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, in the Years 1830, 31. 
In3 ie 8v0. 
The Opera. By the Author of Mothers and 
Daughters.” 


In1 vol. 8vo. 

Elliot’s Letters from the North of Europe. 
“A most amusing work. The narrative of the author’s per- 
sonal adventures in spots far removed from civilised society, is of 

the most romantic kind.”— Morning Post. 


vI. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound, and embellished from Designs by 
Stephanoff, price 6s. 


TheCanterbury Tales. By Sophia and Har- 
riet Lee. 
(To be completed in 2 vols.) revised, d, and ac ied 
by a New Introduction, by Harriet Lee, written expresly for this 
edition; forming the 12th Volume of the Standard Novels. 





vu. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
Memoirs of Madame Junot, (the Duchess of 
Abrantes). Written by Herself. 
«#* Also an elegant French edition of this werks at half 


“ We recommend these volumes to 


SCA esenEen ~~~ seennens 


y y 
RHYME VERSION: of the “ LITURGY” 
PSALMS. 
By HENRY GAHAGAN, 
M. A. Christ Church, Oxford, Fee f at-Law. 
Ded. d, with p to his Grace the Archbishop 
of York. 
At Messrs. Rivington’s, Waterloo wiat Pall Mall, 

and St. Paal's i Chumphyaut 


A & GRAMMAR of the HEBREW ‘LAN. 


By MOSES STUART, 
Associate Professor = Sacred ed im the Institution 
ndover, 
4th edition, roprtisten with the concurrence of the Author, 
n 8vo. 12s. boards. 
This Hebrew Grenmuan is considered as the best extant, and 
was recommended as such by Dr. Nicol, the late Kegius-Professor 
of Hebrew. It is also recommended by the present Regius-Pro- 
fessors of Hebrew and Theology. 
Dedicated by permission to Prafessor Gaisford, 
Scriptores Greeci Minores, querum reliquas, 
fere omnium mente note, ex editi 
peng A.B.é + Oxon. : cinied in 2 vols. fools: 
8vo. price Ses ‘cloth boa 
his prbiio ation eed wy ‘ ‘full and complete collection of as 
many of the minor Greek authors as could be brought together in 
a convenient form at a moderate expense. It contains the whole 
carmvee a ae authors, several of whom have never been before 
collected. 


Sophocles; literally translated into English 
prose from the Greek, with Notes. The 2d edition, very much 
improved, 8vo. boards 15s. 

Euripides ; the Hecuba, Orestes, Pheenician 
Virgins, and Medea, literally 07 into English prose, from 
the text of Porson, with Notes. The 3d edition, revised and cor- 
rected, Svo. boards, 8s. 

The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 


a translated into English prose, with Notes. 8vo. boards, 


" Arletoghanens the Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally translated into English prose, with copious 
Notes. 8vo. 8. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Whittaker and Co. London. 











the price of the Paris edition, 2 vols. 8vo 
ly Re- 


view. 
VIII. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
Eugene Aram. By the Author of “ Pel- 
ham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &c. 


Ix. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Romance and Reality. By L. E. L. Authoress 
of the “* Improvisatrice,” &c. 
*« These volumes will instruct o — entertain the witty, 
and delight the imaginative.”— Alfred. 
Also, just ready, in 3 wre post 8vo. 


The Adventures of a Younger Son. 





Worcester Cathedral. 
Price 12s. medium 4te. and 20s. imperial 4to. 


Sey a 
ORCESTER CATHEDRAL, No. I.; 
boing Pane LI. of the “* Cathedral ‘Antiquities.” 
y John BRITTON, P. + &e. 
It contains Six Engravings by J.Le Keux, &e. 
London; Published by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Taylor, 59, Holborn; and the Author, Burton Street. 





The 4th edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, and contain- 
ing all the Improvements of the latest German edition of 
HE GREEK GRAMMAR of 
AUGUSTUS MATTHIAZ is now pends 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





a) 


With Portraits ee ge —' ed late H. Le 
ce 2s. 6d. N 

HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 
Contents: I. British School of Design—II. Neglected 
Biography, No.1; R. M. Paye (with a Portrait)—II1. Dupes and 
Dealers, No. 1—IV. Visit te oar (with a Woodcut); con- 

cluded—V. ig Tg —— atl —. fat Leaves from my 
Pocket-Book, No. T Hi rehitect 
(with Woodcats) VIII. National Gallery (continued)—IX. Me- 
moir of the late H. Leversee; - Letters to the Editor—XI.Cri- 
— _— Early Catalogues ofthe Royal Academy (con- 

tinu 





M. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
and sold by all ena TS- 


Hincks’s Sermons and occasional Services. 


7 In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
ERMONS and OCCASIONAL SER- 
VICES; selected from the Papers of the Rey. JOHN 
HINCKS, with a Memoir of the Author. 
Printed for Longman, Recs, Onis ood G d Lo 
Or rme, Drown, Green, an ngman, 
London; and G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool, » 





In royal 8vo. 
ANSARD’S ANALYTICAL PARLIA- 


ee DIGEST; or, Copious Reference to 





In} 19mo. | prise 6s. dedicated by nission, to o the 
led Babee ed, by perm : 


ERMONS; originally composed 
a Country Congregat 
e Rev. CORNELIUS IVES, 
Rector ot Braaden, Mesthesnpiondte, and late of 
Exeter College, Ox! 
J.H. Parker, Oxford; and Mesars. Rivington, Lenten. 


Butler’s Coke upon ‘Littleton. 
ar printed in 2 large vols. royal 8vo. with a 
comprehensive Index, price 3/. 3s. in boards, 
HE INSTI TUTES of the LAWS of 
ENGLAND); or, met ittlet t th 
Name of the Author Poe fee of the law itself; or, Treatises on 
the Law of Real Property. 
By Sir EDWARD COKE. 

Revised and corrected, with Additions of Notes, References, 
and proper Tables, by Francis Hargrave and Charles Butler, 
Esqrs. of Lincoln’s Inn; including also the Notes of Lord Chief 
Justice Hale and Lord Chancellor Nottingham, and an Analysis 


of Littleton. 
By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
The 19th edition, corrected. 

The Notes are printed under the Text, and a regular system of 
Raging and agg adopted. This is the edition containing 

r. Butler’s Notes 

London : Printed for J. and W..T. Clarke; ; Saunders and Ben- 
ning; A. Maxwell; S. Sweet; H. Butterworth; Stevens and 
Sons; R. Pheney and J. Richards. 


Of whom may be had, 
Littleton’s Tenures, in English. In a very 


small pocket binsoncranit price 6s. boards. 








The author has compiled, in the form of tables, extensive and 
valuable stores of indormathon, which, without these, one must 
have sacrificed a long life to collect. Our task of selection would 
be difficult, from the rich suy of which 
Present themselves in every page. As a work of reference, we 
can foresee that it will find its way into every good library in the 
kingdom.” 
London: Longman and Co.; Paris, Julcs Renouard. 





B ifull Printed, with many 7 a very neatly 
done in cloth, price 3s. 
x 

‘THE AN NIMAL'S FRIEND ; a Collection 

of Facts and Observations tending to restrain Cruelty, 
and to inculcate the moral a pod penne and kindness towards 
the inferior Creatures. In Pro: Sen! arighnes and selected. 

y St ISANNA, WA 





London: Simpkin and Marshall, , Court, 


the P: d why ay in both Houses, from the earliest 
Period to the p prosnt, T me; being an Index to the Sixty-six 
Volumes of Hansard’s Partintocntens Debates, from the Year 1803 
to the Year 1830—Vol. I. of Part Tl. 2. 2s. cloth boards. 
Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; and 
J. Bigg, 53, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary ‘History and De- 
rere 38 6 Wm. I., 1072, Pn 43 Geo. III., 1803, 36 vols.; 
Debates, First Lge hae ‘to 60 Geo. III., 1808 to 1820, 41 vols. ; 
Second Series, | to 10 Geo. IV, 1820 to 1828, 25 vols., completi 
60 vols. First and Second Series, to close of the Reign of Geo. Iv. 
Third Series, 1 and 2 Wm. IV. vols. 1 to 5; 6, 7, 8, and 9 in 
hand, to 17th Dec. 1831. 
he above Work, complete Sets of which are becomin very 
scarce, continues on ‘sale by Mr. Han a Paternoster 
Printed P; ven 








Price 6s. the 2d edition, very greatly TOLE 
TREATISE on CHOLERA 
ASPHYXIA, or EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, as it ap- 
ared in Asia, and more recently in Europe. With Practical 
marks on the. Disease in Europe, an Appendix of Cases, and 
the rts — Regulations of the Boards of Health of London 
nburgh. 

Peli ot nal Cage rsa, bh te Re 
‘ellow of the Royal Colle; inbur, ate 
sidency Su’ mM, Tanjore; oF Joint Medical Sec: Secretary to the 

Edinburgh Board of Hea! 

** We cannot part on ‘Mr. Bell without capone. the plea- 
sure and profit with which we have perused his work, which 
— to be in the hands of every Sag meg without delay."— 

naon’s Medico-Chirurgical Review, Jan. 183: 

Printed for William Blackwood, 45, = e Street, Edin- 
burgh; and Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man, London. 





In 12mo. er * 3s. boards (dedi d to 
the Lord Bishop ot Beiotclle 


HE PROPHETIC BLESSINGS of 


JACOB and of MOSES, aeagoning the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel, d and n Argument for the Truth 


of Divine Revelation. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chaschyaré, 
an London. 


a Waterloo Place, alt all, 
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UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
At only 64. per vol. neatly bound, a complete = uniform edition of 
THE FOUR EO 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
ENGLAND. By HENRY NEELE. From the Norman Conquest to the Reformation. 


8 vols. 18s. 


FRANCE. By LEITCH RITCHIE. From the Time of Charlemagne. to the Reign of 
Louis XIV. 3 vols. 184. 


ITALY. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. From the Lombard Epoch to the Seven- 


teenth Century, 3 vols. 
SPAIN. By my TRUEBA. From the Time of Roderick to the Seventeenth Century. 


SB vols. 18s. pid) 
‘These Jou illustrate the Romantic Annals of every Age between the Periods above P also a short 
History of each Country. é 
he pyaeny OF THE Fustic JOURNALS. 
« The plan of this work is novels and ofa 
and often felt—that the annals with which the o history of every count 
= eke apek a of the most ingenjous novelists and poets. T 


country.”— 
gnaasteat aie It consists of tal tales, founded either on | oad 
limits will ao8 é perealt any thing like analysis of the vast store of romantic deed and wild adventure contained in this work. 


“ bath ee wae: are a sort of composition between true history and pure poetry—the skeleton, so my speak, belongs to the historian ; 
but the flesh and blood, and the breath of life, pertain to the vey ea | We have often regrett: at historians (such as Hume, 
for instance) should have thought it necessary to plunder their narratives of all that was earomentic and episodical, | and, for the 
and ts and words of man, treat us a dioguisitionn and ch 


and 





ofthat whith has been often said, 
are thickly strewn, are in themselves far more romantic than 
are valuable illustrations of manners, and striking com- 


lore, tradition, or historical fact. Our 








a4 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Interesting Works, 
Lately published by Colburn and Bentley: New Burlington Street, 


T= POETICAL WORKS. of the Rey, 
onan CROLY, F.R.S.L. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2 
“ We most cordially recommend these volumes to Nhat eal versal 
attention which they will repay tenfold bye = pleasure they are 
so well calculated to yield.” dlirers Gaxet 


Historical. View of the Literature of the 
South of Euro > te M. de Sismondi. sas oy y from the 
attebsel, p wae St By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. In 4 large vols, 


8vo. 
~iae most valuable and interesting work. It presents a broad 
and eral view of the and progress _ modern literature, 
which will be read with equal gratifi ip .. 
‘ew Times, 





The Posthumous Works of Mrs. Anne Rad. 
cliffe, Author of * the Romance of the Forest,” « « Mysteries 4 
Udolpho,” “ Italian,” &c. Gaston de B 
Romance; St. Alban’s ‘Ab » a Metrical Tale; and numeteus 
other Pieces. With a Memoir of the Author, and Extracts from 
her Private Diary. ~1n 4 vols. ‘post 8vo. 

«<M cliffe’s last works are likely to attract, in n: 
mon degree, the oly capa of the litera: — world. The dehcacye of 
her sentiments, t aud beauty of her reflections, and the 
— of her imagination, are conspicuous in every page.".. 





' Iv. 
The German Novelists ;.or, Specimens of 
the most celebrated Authors in that Language, from the Earliest 
Period to the close of the Eighteenth —, With Criticaland 





deeds apters 
«« History, in its | character, makes no appeal to the feelings which are excited b: romance; but it has, when 
more meet d in Sanne Tm of and most stirring interest. The noblest deeds which fancy secribes to her 
po an he ave personages; and the fairest beings with which she peoples her paradise, have had their proto- 
in the world. The e history of deb in §. ountry has of the acts of the one, of the love and beauty of the other; and the pages 
z ie a thus devoted to memorial eir fortunes, have in the true el "Monthly Review. 
he design of the romantic annals of different countries into so many scries of tales, is one of unquestionable beauty.” 





orm 
«¢ It is beyond dispute, that the annals of real events furnish quite as an of the wonderful, and far more of the touching and 
sublime, than mere imagination has ever yet been able to produce.”—Sphyn. 
«« These volumes shew us scenes and mangers and sentiments that are pest “and gone, by means of connecting them with those 
moral realities of our nature which are everlasting—in which, in fact, our natare consists.”—Court Journal. 
The principal Booksellers in England, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Agents for and Mr. C ing, Agent for Ireland, 
have instructions for receiving all orders, which should be given as outs as possible, to prevent disappointment. 


Of whom also may now be procured, in consequence of very large additional supplies which have recently been issued, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1882. 


’ CONTAINING 100 STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY STARLING. 
« Of all the Annuals, this is napoonneea sy the most useful. It is one of the most.delightful books that can be given or received 
Ot ? Finis bonatiful ond msep uestul tietie volume t perfect p fara Wipro bg 5 wast sum of g 1 
bad ire of elegance, con a vas 
A more instruc cents or a gift beter ume fe oF sservods 1 often referred to, could not be Miatored to iene 
Seatarel of either 


lend 








cen. -Edtevary os 


1 Notices. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New edition, 
in 4 vols. post 8v 


0, 9Be. 
« One of the foo valuable books to be found in the whole circle 
of fiction.” —Marning wee 


The Living and‘ ithe “Dead. Second Series. 
Post gems ge 6d, 

“* A work possessed of much interest and power of entertain. 

mont"--Literary Gazette. 


Religious Ditotsirses. By a Layman (Sir 
— Scott.) New edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ese sermons are te 
Monthly Magantar remarkable, as a literary curiosity.”—New 
VII. 
“ WwW Foman ; Poem. By E. S. Barrett, Esq, 
ew edition, beautifull Mpbellished with Engravi: 
Designs by Westall, onal 8vo, Gs. note fog 
 Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee; 
Love her, and she shall keep thee 
Exalt her, and she shall promote thee.” 





“ The utility of this seen aah a almost eclipses its beer in our estimation. Were we limited in our choice to the 
of one Annual out of the multitude, this should be that one, a aa ce to all the rest. It is an ornament for the boudoir or a 
ing-room, while it is jutely aaneaneny for tho sunt 2 am A 
ats 7 ar carpenses any thing of the: kind which we oe and is made to suit thelpopalar libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. 
sending into every family in the empire.” —Monthly Rev eview. 
Rn small bri ee Its very pele meth: < arrangement secures to the geographical student the infor. 
therto he has been obliged to resort to 
ip is am the best of the tind we wee ever slanenet: "— Examiner, 
the iatormatfon to be derived the most expensive and unwieldy atiés.”—York Courant. 
Saree tle exact situation of any place may be fou a m Journal. 
fT ae Oia te quite surprising. Travellers have a system of geo-~ 
mest mt perfect gem ‘which has ever ."~Bristol Journal. 
Price, plain, 18¢. bound; finely coloured, 214.; in morecco, 3s. extra. 


ALSO ENGRAVED BY STARLING, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


Bats BIBLICAL CABINET ATLAS. 


vings from steel of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred Hist 
witty Plans eS the City eo oy af Serum pe the Temple, and a New General Index, exhibiting at one view all that Ya 
geographically and 
« This beautiful en is snavnt ing pos x styl 


teresting in the Holy Scriptures. 
le of engraving beyond which, we Suppose, art cannot go, It is the more gocepe. 
pomp age fede y repre joned ell 
. br nooeses of their enormous A vices: 





ay carry in their 
er been 


ible have eta been either very i » or, if wi 
“—Montht ly Re view. 
of this Ae useful publication. In in pein of execution the maps are 
; and oes infinite credit to the diligence and research 





vr 








0 add opr most 
inferior, ifthe they - Bot superior, to their p 


of Mr. Starling "Christian Remembrancer 

«“ The present is a me gee wdaltlon, and is a desideratum in families. "Spectator. 

«¢ The Index will afford a large body of information for the general reader, and must be ‘of great value and interest, as well to the 
historical as the Biblical student.” wlisle Patriot 

«« The Biblical student, in a ‘et volume, arranged on a plan entirely new, has a most namneaeeti ye, clear, and correct nm 
—e at a trifling cost. beauty and clearness of its engraving is only equalled by its y and 


*¢ The maps are curious and anqeoestiog to any student; but to the Biblical reader they are invaluabl ail 
communicate.”—Tyne Mer 
Parts I. to V. price 2s. Gd; $ or, finely coloured, 3s. 6d. Part VI»which will complete the Work, is nuaveldably delayed, 
on account a elaborate nature of the Index, of which a Specimen is given in Part III. 
Published, for the ‘x. Bull, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square; Messrs. Bell and-Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
and WiSelasieg. Dublin; sold also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
CHANTILLY. 3 vols. Dedicated to the Princess Louise D’Orleans, 


THE JEW. 3 vols- 
pestonaihly 0 van celmentimy fuapuction: — Athena um, 

CAMERON.. 3 vols, ” : 
ont en eines ret Self-Control,’ and of ‘ Marriage,’ and ‘ Inheritance." There are pictures 
THE AFFIANCED ONE. By the Author of “Gertrude.” 3 vols. 
ae ee ee ee a at ete It'abounds with lively sketches of society and sparkling anec- 


.T H gE. ROBB! BER. By the Author of “ Chartley the Fatalist.” 3 vols, 
“The? Fear ba cas cltetgetenatins on tte pontennsnen."ssBttevary Qeastts. 
THE FALSE STEP. 

w A van inert ory iaraty Se 











for the inf 


3 vols, 


he 








omances. 


Lately peblisnetey Messrs. Colburn burn and Bentley, and to be 


all respectable Libraries, 
\ TA 


8 vols. 21s. 
LPERGA; a Romance, 
By the aiior 0 of # Frankenstein," and. 
ae Man.” 
Richelieu ; a Tale of the Court of France. 
By te Author of “« Darnley” and «De L’Orme.” 24 edition, 
vols. ‘ 

** A work well calculated for The event- 
ful days of Richelieu are an sanirapie dm wey quite untrodden 
ground, and abounding in events of every species of the pictu- 
on the terrible, the us, and th tic.” ~ Literary 

Gasette, 








The Carbonaro; a "Tale. By te Duke de 
Levis. 2 vols. 18s. 
“« The story of ‘ the Carbonaro’ is of a most extraordinary na 
oe All the actors who figure in it are real personages 
disguised names."—New oes 4 Magazine. 


Tales of London. By an Antiquary. 3 vols. 

“‘ The author has invested the streets of London with a new 
interest, by collecting the legends, traditions, and curious facts 
connected with them, and weaving them into a series of stories, 
of great variety of character, and strikingly illustrative of the 
manners of the times."-—Glode, 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


IR RALPH ESHER; a Story of the 
Court of Charles II. 

«* Assuredly the author has given us a very clear and life-like 
picture of the. chief actors vand acts in the great draina of those 
stirring times.” —Atheneu: 

“This work is the aap d@'essai of one of the most elegant 
scholars, acute thinkers, quick and fu), variodl, 
and original writers of the day.”—Court Tournal, 

“ We know not whether it is the subject of the volumes which 
has captivated us; whether we have been dazzled prs the bons- 
mots of the king, and of Killigrew and whether 

y original manner of the author bas won ‘us by the 
irresistible charm of of novelty ; but we do not hesitate to say, that 
no book of the season has ome us 80 ama ontet — 


Have we not uisite sketch: 
eternal geod son all the pens Plena hing things rings 


wit, pathos, 
love, wine, music, and 
Henry Colburn and Richard - fl ang La Burlington 9 
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